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The Role of the Professional in Society 



Continuing Professional Education* is not a new concept. Solon^ 
Confucius^ and Hippocrates all advocated the Mnd of contintious personal 
growth and development which we today characterize as .contintiing profes- 
sionaJL education."^ Society has al;7ays regarded the professional as a 
special type of individual — one who is socially-oriented^ altruistic, 
and responsible for the makijag of decisions in his area of e^spertise 
which orly he is qualified to inake. 

The practitioners of the professions are neither 
scientists nor artists, because all professionals 
are concerned with variations of the decision-making 
discipline ."T-Jhereas the results of scientific 
investigations are generally independent of time and 
place, the answers to professional problems are al- 
most alvrays unique in regard to particulars of time 
and place . The professional's design process must 
contain elements that the scientist's seldom, if ever 
requires, and prime among these differences are the 
needs for both an explicit value system and formal 
optimization procedures. 

The. challenge to the professions can be described in 
terms of the new concept that h^s taken hold in today's 
social jargon: the -gap . We speak vdth disdain of the 
credulity gap in politics and we speak with distress 
of the generation gap in families. Yet of far greater 
significance is the gap v/hich goes unrecognized by 
society at large - the discontinuities bet^ieen the 
needs and aspirations of an everchanging, expanding 
society, and the responsibilities of the professionally 
trained citizens who alone are equipped to meet these 
' requirements; betvre en the increasing problems of grovr- 
ing na-bions accelerated by technological developments. 



and the emergence of the professionally educated who 
are ahle to resolve them. 

It is generally agreed that continuing education is a neces'sity for a . 
professional practitioner who herpes to perform veil in this large role 
which society has assigned to hici. 

The puipose of this paper is to summarize some of the literature' 
concerning factors which influence the form and content of continviing 
education programs for professionals ^ and to point out the implications^ 
of this literature for program development "by the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, 

Profesgjonal Education 

There cam he little argument vdth the statement that the design 
of continuing professional education programs depends largely upon the 
type of pre-professional and professional education which has been given . 
to those entering the profession. The need for professional continuing 
education today is only an aspect of the need for a revolutionized plan 
of professional education in general. It is the opinion of many experts 
in various professions that professional education in the United States 
has reached a crisis point where sweeping ch-anges in design must occur, 
— ■ Professional education prog3rams today are hampered by the un- 

fortunate premise that they are responsible for exposing the professional- 
to-be to all the professional education he ever receive. This 
leads the programs to concentrate on broad theoretical knowledge which 
will be of use to the practitioner only in the advanced stages of his 
practice, when he has achieved positions of much greater responsibility, 
rather than giving him the specialised kno^-rledge to perform the basic 
professional .tasks at a high level of efficiency. 
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Peter Drucker in his book the Age of Discontinuity has irade 

several usei)iL suggestions for the refomNDf professional education. 

. When kncf^fledge is aprpli^^d to -^-rork, \Te need con- 
tinuing education, that is\, thk, frequent return of 
the experienced and accomplished* adult to forrcal 
learning* The iorplications of this , point are not yet 
fully seen* One implication is ^tha't we can now rec- 
ognize the period in a person's life and a career vrhen 
a given subject matter is learned best • • inany sub- 
jects^ for exanrple, are better learned by experienced 
older men* Lianagenent is one of them. In the lavf, in 
medicine 3 in engineering^ in education, in architecture 
and in many other fields, there are, equally, areas 
that the inexperienced youngster can hardly learn §md 
the beginner rarely needs. The most inrportant areas in 
any practice are as a rule accessible most easily to the 
man of experience and are most meaningful to him* 

Continuing education need noc be education in specialized 
subjects of use only to the Mghly advanced professional^ 
The most general subjects, philosophy, perhaps, - or his- 
tory, also make more sense as education for the exper- 
ienced adult. Specialities are vhat the yoimg learn best 
and need most. 

For vhat makes the generalist is the ability to hold a 
speciality against the sum total of experience, that is, 
to relate it to the general. To be sure, the young need 
a foundation in the general, and they need the big vision 
but the synthesis which is the true- generalization is 
largely meaningless to them. For this reason, continuing 
education may be where the true generalist will come into 
being. It may be the stage where we look at the ^^big pic- 
ture," where we can tal^e "the philosophical vietf" and 
where we can ask, "what does it all mean? "3 

Examples of dilemmas created for planners by the type of pro- 
fessional education given to practitioners-to-be can be found in engineer- 
ing and accounting. Recent revisions in the curricula of engineering 
schools have apparently changed the typical engineering program from very 
specific, task-oriented training, to very theoretical generally-oriented 
education. According to the Joint Advisory Committee: 
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There is now a sigrdficant difference bet%^een the pre- • 
paration of recent engineering graduates and their 
• coxmtejrparts of a decade or more ago. Large nurabers 

, of earlier graduates possess engineering experience 

which is no longer applicable and lack currently es- 
sential, theoretical background. On the other hand, 
recent graduates possess much more sophistication 
technically, but still need instruction to be able to 
apply this knowledge effectively. For both of these 

groups, comprehensive systems of continuing engineering 

studies covering the spectrum from fundamental knowledge 
to engineering application are essential.^ 

In other vords, planners of continuing engineering education must pro^/ide 
two divergent types of programs to suit two generations of engineers. 

A related problem caused by the current state of basic engineer- 
ing education is that there are several specialized fields which are 
simply not covered in engineering school covirses. For example, refri- 
geration-air conditioning courses are often not available in standard 
college curricula due to the increasing emphasis on fundamentals of 
science and math in the engineering programs. Despite an increasingly 
heavy (Remand for engineers in this area the usu^l educational program 
of the mechanical engineering curriculxM must be supplemented by knarledge 
obtained from outside the professional school. , 

To train these people the community colleges, junior 
colleges, and trade and technical schools are offering 
the necessai:y courses, which are sometimes taught by' 
full-time professors and sometimes by "moon-lighters" 
firom industry. The' courses range from highly technical 
and theoretical to the survey type, %d.th principal em- 
phasis on the state of the art and the characteristics 
of avail able eqtdpment.^ 

A* similar problem of unavailability of specialized knowledge 

in professional school programs is found in accounting, where the burden 

of training recruits already freights heavily on the hiring organization. 

In a recent article in the CPA Journal ^^ iawrence C. Phillips points out 

the "decline of accounting as an academic subject" as the result of 



gradml" shirts of program enrphasis in Colleges of Business to:mrd the 
"Management School Concept" of "broadly-trained husiness managers. Ac- 
countants ready to practice^ in "business-or ]^ublic agencies simply are 

'A, 

not "being produced "by professional schools » * - . 

Phillips argues th^t the accounting progression has only tajo 
alteinatives : 

(l) To assume the full educational "burden -^^thin the 
firm, accompanied hy a massive extension of American 
Institute sponsored professional development activities; 
or (2) to encourage and siropoii; those schools that are 
ahle and interested in the pursuit of a professional 
school concepts The first alternative is far too costly 
and fails to provide the freedom of education which 
flourishes tdthin the academic environment •'^ 

He feels that the long-run image of accounting as a profession comparahle 
to law and medicine seems to require a program conducted -^'d-thin a univer- 
sity-based professional school • In addition, the contintiing expansion 
of the "body of accounting knowledge and the complexities of accoianting 
practice "vroiold necessitate prohibitive training costs for most firms. 
Phillips concludes th^t the professional de"^/elopment and staff training 
efforts of professional groups should cccgolement rather than compete -with 
or "be employed as a substitute for "ujpiversity-level education • . 

Most 'professionals would probably agree -vrith Phillips th^t this 
is a rational allocation of pre-professional training responsibilities » 
The responsibility of conrplementing and expanding basic educational 
opportunities must be divided among various sponsors^ as /^-Till be discussed 
at sane length later in this report • It simply remains to be pointed out 
that if the professional schools were providing "basic practical decision- 
making oriented education, if they were .producing professionals designed 
to meet the future needs of society (rather than the needs of society at 



some point in the past, as interpreted "ty f acuity 
ozr no professional experience and no concern vith speculating about, the^^ 
future),- if they -^-rere selecting and training students -yrlth inc^^lrihg ' •■ , ■ 
Blinds in the arts of learning hov-r to learn, t*r.en the prohlesns of . proK . : -.^ 
viding continuing education for professionals vould "be much smaller ': : ; 
than they appear to "be* 



Terminology 

The process of program design for ccxntintdng professional education 
is hampered some^^hat "by the confusion -which still reigns regarding the 
term "continuing education." According to Hcule the tem adult education 
refers to: 

♦ . » the process hy which men ani vcaen (alone or in grocros) , 
attenrpt to iirrprbve themselves "by increasing their skills 
or kna/ledge, developing their insights or appreciations 
or changing their attitudes; or the process T^y -^Thich in- 
dividuals or agencies attenrpt to change' men and Trccaeh in 
these vays, ' - 

The late A. A. liveright in his Study of Adult Education in the United 

States^ explained that the teim "adult educatl cn" has heen superceeded 

by the term "continuing education" vhich is less value-loaded and has 

the "broader connotation of life-long learnings 

The philosophical inrplipations of this change in terminology 

are illuminated hy Carol Thomsen in "The Increasing Demands for Health 

Care-, the Changing Role of the ITurse, and the Questions these raise for 

Continuing Education," 

.Education, in terms of formal degree opportunities, 
relates directly to achJLeving Trr^*ard mobility, in- 
creasing professional status and social ancL economic 
security. Education, in the purer sense, increases 
an individual's possibilities for fijlfillment of his 
potential. The term adult education, yielding to the 

^philosophy that one's ana educat.ion is a single inte- 

9 



grated process than a series ,p? learning experiences 
separated by concrete develqpmental stages became 
Continuing Education* Itore specifically, it accovinted 
for a change in the individual * s notiyation to learn, 
from pursuing advanced standing in a profession to the • 
ultimate aim of improvement, v * 

Although the philosophical implications'^ of the term "continuing 
education" are reasonably clear, Elizabeth Stone has pointed out that 
"the lack of any universally acceptable definition of continuing educatio 
as revealed in the literature, is a stumbling block that has slcu/ed da/^n 
action in many professions. " Stone accepts the broadest definitions 
of continuing education which includes advanced degree seeking (beyond 
the first professional degree) and management and communication training, 
and incoiporates all activities and efforts, formal eind inforcial, by the 
individual to upgrade his knowledge, abilities, conrpetencies, and under- 
standing in his field of vork or specialization so that he can become 

a more effective professional and be able to handle responsibilities of 

' 12 
greater scope and accountability. 

This broad definition wrks effectively in Stone's report, which 

does indeed concern itself with efforts which ffeill into these -'/arious 

categories. For the purposes of a professional association engaged in 

program design, such a term is far too generals In Continuing Baueation 

for R&D c are erg a there is a useful attempt to define continiiing education 

rigorously in teims of precisely conceived objectives. 

It is increasingly common, to distinguish betv-reen ad- 
vanced education and continuing education.;^ even though • 
the t>7-o are frequently intert^-dned. The Interim Re- 
port of the Committee on Goals of Engineering Education 
•(kno^Tn popularly as the Gpals Ccmittee) lists four 
objectives of engineering education beyond the first 
basic degree. The repo2?t fu2?th3r indicates that the 
first of these objectives refers to advanced education - 
beyond the bachelor's degree - and the remaining three 
to continuing education. For general descriptive pur- 
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poses, this report uses their categories,, v/hich are 
as follo^fs: 

1, Upgrading a person's education (a person r^y work 
to^'Tard a graduate degree to raise the level of his 
fonnal capabilities , 

2^ Updating a person's education (a person vho re- 
ceived a BS degree 10 years ago z^rj vfish to take 
course ^7ork to make his fonnal si-cation comparable 
to that of a person areceiving a 35 degree this year)* 

3» Diversification to new fields (a person educated 
in one field rcay seek to obtain 5cr:e fonsal education 
in another field, but not necessarily- at a higher de- 
gree level) » 

Maturing of a person's education (a person rca^r add 
a new perspective in his cnm- fieli, such as the inclu- 
sion of financial, tenrpoml, political, and social fac- 
tors). 

The ConiEni'"tee also notes one other irrportant charac- 
r{ . teristic of ;:iontinuing education studies, that they 

usually refer to training which setter equips a per- 
son for his contertrporary work, for the job he has now 
or aspires to in the near future. This, continuing 
education enrphasizes practicalitlr^ and ijnmediacy, is 
contrast to "basic professional education and to up- 
grading or the 'purstdt of advanced degrees in tradi- 
tional -^vays*"^^ 

Since mnagemsnt training for scientists and engineers 
represents a shift out of the technical career line, 
most "vrriters exclude it from continuing education. 
T^hile such training ecu Id easily be taken as one kind 
of * diversification* 'i3fi the Goals Co^ittee sense, it 
is neither a refreshment nor a continuation of the . 
technical- scientifijc education of these specialists. 

. In this study, the definitions given above are folla-»^ed. 

Ma^gement training, ''maturing/' £^d degree-seeking 
, studies are specifically excluded. The report refers to ^ 

refreshing, irpdating, and diversification activities in 
engineering and scientific fields ox study. ^ 

Such laudable precision of terminology would certainly benefit any program 
design project. 
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There is one other teim vhich is used heavily in several pro- 
fessions, most notahly in accounting* Ths^ Arzeilcan. Institute of CPA's 

has a "professional development" division,. ^ Referred to in accounting 

A, 

literature as "PD", professional develapnent a's ,a term seems suhject 

' ■ ■ •■ 

to almost as much confusion as the general tern ^"continuing education." 

"Professional development" in accounting is defined as a hroad range 

of activities . " 

Professional development is a continuing and planned 
series of experiences — technical and nontechnical, 
on and off the 30b ^ fomial and informal, inside and 

outside the firm, ^ 

.■ . s 

The attraction of the term is that there is liiely to he less disagreement 
ahout the purpose of "professional development" and less confusion vith 
remedial level training than -^riLth the term "continuing education." It 
woxald he interesting to consider the possihility of adopting the term 
"professional development" as the designation of a particular level of 
"contin\iing ediication" for medical lihrarians, presimiahly the most advanced 
level of training. 

Recommendations as to the definition of continuing education to 
he used in the M.L.A. program designing process -vill follovir in the con- 
cluding section of this report. This report -vriH utilize the hroad defini- 
tion of. continuing education used hy Stone. 

Obsolescence 

A survey of the literature of contin'oing professional education 
suggests that sudden spurts in educational activity seem to follow pei^ods 
of crisis involving the traumatic discovery of high degrees of ohsolescence 
prevailing among practitioners of a profession • General concern %rLth 
technological ohsolescence in o\ir society ca:iie to a head -vri-th the launch- 
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ing of Sputnik. The subsequent fiu^or Gra'-roi:r«iin:; th5.s oIot to national 
pride deF^jnded remedial action from the engineering, scientific, and 
educational estahlishments. 

Teachers in the United States, already under fire frcn the 
publicity given to the superior educational achievements of the Rijissian 
school-child, -v-^ere harrassed by the increasing availability of carparative 
national test scores pointing out areas of serious veakness in the United 
States educational system* The discovery that "Johnny can neither read 
nor add" has pushed the local school systeris into in-service training 
programs and the Federal Government into ^'ario^os legislative provisions 
to help support in-service training. 

Social -workers are being pressed into training prograris to cope 
vith rising costs of ^relfare services and the constant discovery of the 
extent of social ills, such as child abuse ani drug addiction. 

Other developments which have stimulated concern in some specific 
professions include the gracing necessitj'- to deal "v'dth coiCTuters in business 
and libraidanship, the need for teachers and librarians to cope -^-rith the 
audio-visml media, and constant changes in lar.^s and regulations which 
affect thousands of la^^yers and accountants. 

Although many professions discuss the necessity for their 
practitioners to "keep up to date", the nest detailed studies of obsolt::s- 
cence and Its prevention have been conducted in the scientific and tech- 
nological fields. A frequently cited study by Steven 3. Zelikoff, "The 

17 

Obsolescing Engineer," concluded that about 10 percent of an engineer's 
kna./ledge becomes obsolete every year. This rate of obsolescence is also 
increasing. For example, an aeronautical engineer graduating in 1935 
was only 25 percent out of date five years later; an aeronautical engineer 
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in the class of 1^65 becaiae about 50 percent out of date in the sane amount 
of time* Zelikoff noted that salaries for engineers have begun to reflect 

this trend. Los Angeles aerospace .firms, he discovered, were paying an 

\ 

engineer \iith 35 years experience less, on the average, than an engineer 
vith 20 years experience. 

Obsolescence and its prevention is one of the maoor themes of 
the report Continuing Education for RgJ) Careers published by the National 
Science Foundation in 1969, Its perceptive coimnents seem vorth quoting 
at length. 

Presumably^ so long as the gro^'Tbh of scientific know- 
ledge and new technology did not startingly challenge 
a professional's repertory of sMlls during the span 
of Ms career, technological obsolescence Trras commonly 
concomitant ^^rith aging; and continuing education \ra.s 
not an urgent matter. Widespread concern vith tech- 
nological obsolescence steias frccn the revolution in 
science and engineerinp- — particularly in their aca- 
\ ' demic curriciil^ — vhicii begar. dtiring and after World 

War II . . • . 

Sometimes undefined^ technological obsolescence in 
an individual is generally taken to mean a deficiency 
of Icna^rledge such that he approaches problems -^rilth 
vie'j'rpoints, theories^ and techniques less effective 
than others currently used in his field of specializa- 
tion.. Several types of obsolescent persons are readily 
identified. One is the man who has not kept up -^dLth nev 
knovfledge and techniques in his field. His professional 
competence ages in the face of scientific and techno- 
logical grcr.fth, and makes him obsolescent as compared 
both to new graduates and to his colleagues \Tho keep up 
and vho apply new findings . A second type is the indi- 
' . vidual vho keeps up with a very narrow segment of hi^ 

field (usually by working in it for years), but who 
los(5s contact 'id.th broader changes. This second person 
is so 'overspecialized* that he cannot effectively un- 
dertake new work in his o;'7n or iii closely related fields, 
and cannot apply relevant new kno".vledge from them to his 
• o™ particular speciality''. A third type is the person 
whose career line evolves firom one interest to another, 
so tliat he moves away fircm his original fie.ld of training 
into another not very closely related one. He is obsoles- 
cent in his speciality becaiise his training is no lon.^er 
closely integrated ^rith his work. It is often more logic-.. . 

11 
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than meaningful to classiiy such a person as ohsolescent. ^ 

vrnat has heen said so far ahput technological o^osolescence • 
has assumed a conte^rfc of *overcaning* individual ohsoles- 
cence, and indeed much of the litemture has this orienta- 
tion. Ha;/ever, in addition to\ the technological o'dsoIgs- 
cence of an indi\ddual vho fails. to use the latest kno-/^- 
ledge and techniques in his field, there is also enrphasis 
on ohsnlescence of kna;-rledge and.te'phniques thesiselves. 
For exanrple, a few years ago an 'Offcen-encountered saying 
cited 'the vacuvun tulDe specialist in an era of transistors. * 
The transistors referred to vere soon supplanted "by smaller 
transistors, ajid noi;^ applications of solid state physics 
to printed circuits are sonetines supplanting sicall tran- 
sistors. The use of superconductive materials may soon 
"bring ahout still another instance of ohsolescence in some 
of these technologies. This vie^-r of technological oh- 
solescence eiriphasizes the changes taldng place in knowledge 
itself as a so\arce of the prohlems experiences hy indivi- 
duals.20 

It would he very useful to planners of continuing professional 
education programs to laioi;-^ the amount of time, which the average profes- 
sional would need to devote to continuing education or professional develop- 
ment activities in a year. Estimates have heen made for some areas of 
professional activity. 

On the hasis of the figures on participation presented 
in this report, the scientist or engineer who makes a 
serious effort to prevent ohsolescence inust anticipate 
devoting, on the average, ten hours per week in work- 
related reading and from hO to 80 hoiirs per year in seme 
conibination of other modes of continxiing education. 
This is the ^hest estimate availahle of -^viiat experienced 
practitioners working on the frontiers of knowledge are 
now doing. ^ 

John L. George and Samuel S. Duoin in Continuing Education Heeds 

of natural Hesource Ifanagers and Scientists asked 5^000 natural resource 

managers and scientists througjhout the U.S. to indicate their current 

education needs. 

It iTas concluded th-at, merely 'to stay ahreast, they 
should spend one day a week or the equivalent in 
regularly scheduled study* Training is needed in en- 
vironmental management, interrela-^ionships of the 
• natu2ral-resoi3rce scientist, social scientist, and 
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planner, pollution and environmental c-aality, 
ecosystems, polluoion "biology, prcdotion of com- 
mimity interestg^n natiaral resources, and long- 
range planning. 

Technological advances are even affecting the olue collar, vrorker. Ac- 
cording to Stanley M» Grahowsld., it is now an accepted fact thai: 



"blue collar worker miist learn his trade three tines o ii-fore retirement 

Although other professional fields hs.-/e yet to he investigated, 

new studies on the prevention of professional oosolescence are appearing 

daily and reasonable estimates should soon he a^-ailahle to serve as 

oh 

goals for professional practitioners, 

Participation . 

The extent of participation in contin'oing education activities in 
general is increasing. Unfortunately, most studies of continuing education 
participation do not emphasize th*- type of professional education vith 
vhich this report is concerned. There is very little data a\^ilaole on 
the activities of professional associations, as cocrpared to the continxiing 
education or adiilt education activities of educational institutions. 
There are, however, a fee/ studies vhich give a partial picture » 

The hest knorom study of adult education participation vas done 

hy John Johnstone and Ramon Eiyera for the I?a-ional Opinion Research Center 

(financed hy a grant from the Camegie Coiporation) during 1562 and 1963,^^ 

A. A. Liveright in his Study of Adult Education in the Oiited States has 

sximmarized seme of the findings of the irassi^-e {62h page) Johnstone and 

Bivera study ^ Some of the findings are: 

Some 21^,810,000 adults participated in adult education 
programs during I962. Participation hy socio- econcnic 
group Tjas "lor.ier-lovfer" 3^,* 'forking" 22^^, "lor.ver-rdddle" 
(clerical) Jfl^, "upper-middle" (professional, technical, 
managerial) 35/o (upper-middle -^as 23^3 of sarrple). 
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The typical adrilt education participant in 1962 ms 
described "by Johnstone: He is just as often she; is 
typically under forty; has cogrpleted high school or 
"better; enjoys ahout avere,ge income; "vrorks fu3J.tiiae 
and most often ixi vhite- collar occupations; is 
typically "Vfhite and prctestant; is married and xs 
a parent; lives in an urbanized area and more likely 
in the su'burbs than inside the large city; and is 
found in all parts of the country but more frequently 
on the West Coast th.an vould be expected by chance. 

According to the WORC study the institutions spon- 
sorin^ij Adult Education vere: 

Institution jo of all courses taken 

Churches and Synagogues 21 

Colleges and Universities 21 

Community Organization:: 15 ^ 

Business and Industry 12 

(excluding on-the-job) • 

Elementary and High Schools 12 

Private Schools 7 . 

Govenmient - all levels 7 

Aimed Forces k 

(excluding correspondence) 

All others 2 

Only 17 percent of all adults participating in adiolt 
education activities expressed interest or took part 
in courses offering credit (including certificates of 
• achievement or completion). Of these^ 8^ sougjat high 
school diplomas^ 23^ sought first-degree college dip- 
lomas^ 1^ vorked for higher degrees, and 50^ "worked 
for other kinds of certificates or diplomas. 

32^ of all courses taken vere vocational in nature or 
by reanianging the data, education for occupational, 
vocational, and professional coaipetence accounted for 
39^ of courses taken^ 

Initial .exposure occured for 2 out of 3 before their 
thirtieth birthday. 65^ of men and k^io of vcmen took 
part in vocational programs as their first adult educa- 
tion activity. 

The contexb of entry into first course vas a job-con- 
nected situation for 68^3 of the men and kCf^ of the 
vomen. 



Obstacles to Participation vere cited as: 



financial hZ^o 
"busy schedvile 33^ ^ 

lack of physical energy STfs 

In addition to the KOSC .study there are smaller studies of state 
and local participation. One such study T;as done "by Da"»/id Stter for 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, division of Contintdrg 
Education.^7 A 20-iteni questionnaire irailed to 1,032 prospecti-re 
continuing education and comniunity service agencies in Oregon, !-^.jor 
findings included that: (l) Continuing Education and Cosrunity Serrice 
courses and allied learning qppoit unities are a 10 nillion dollar a 
yeax activity in Oregon; (2) Agencies are able to recover, on tie average, 
86^ of the cost of their offerings; (3) The estiriated average fee for 
enrollment -v/as ahout $15,50; (U) The Division of Continuing Education 
provides the most clocWiours of instruction of all Oregon agencies , and 
it serves more older adults than any other agency; (5) Less than lO;^ 
of the 176 agencies studied concentrate on prcrviding for "blue collar 
vorkers and the poor; (6) 12h agencies reported that less than 5^3 of the 
funds they spent in I969-70 came from outside funding sources; (7) Cut- 
door Recreation and Physical Education, AgricvLLtu2:e, and Safety and 
Eirst Aid vere the most frequent offerings dcring 19^9-70^ in that order, 

A different view of participation, that of the sponsoring insti- 
tution, is offered in a "brief reporb "by the trlversity of Britisn Columbia 
Extension Department in the "Trading Post" section of A,dult Sducati3n > 

Response to the challenge of keeping up-to-date in pro- 
fessional fields is reflected in a 96^ increase in en- • 
roUment in professional and tecrnical courses offei^ 
"by the University, of British Col'jirbia Extension Depart- 
ment ... in the past two years, I965-66 to I967-63. 
Over the tcfo-year period the nurber of professional 
coinrses offered has risen f^on^^^^ to 193 (2. 1335^ increase). . 
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Much of the gain in professional areas in the past . 
two years xs attrilDutame to lav and engineering 
prograans vhich vere expanded in 1566-67^ 
• appointment of f^ill- time adiainistrat 

in those areas and to the aprpointrent this year of . 
a second staff member in education :extension,^^^ K 
f essional and technical programs cu2r2::ently offered 
ty UBC extension include: engineering, law, education^ 
social "work, agricultucre, and fisheries. Other pro- 
fessional faculties organize their own continuing 
educatipn programs: commerce and crusiness adminis- 
tration, medicine, n'ursing, phar::2.cy and dentistrj'".'^'" 

A recent attempt to estimate the size of the continuing 

education activity in the United States ms prepared by Charles 3. 

Wood, Executive Director of Am fo r Adiat Leadership , According to 

Wood^s findings: 

Adults have heen going hack to. school in increasing 
numbers since World War II and the current year 
has seen an acceleration of the trend. Depending 
upon the infoimation pource, hetveen. 13 2.nd 30 
million adults ^dJLl "be in classrooms during the 
present school year. The 13 laillion figure repre- 
sents the official estimate of the U.S. Office of 
Education; the 30 million represents: a - "guestimate'" 
that includes all industrial training and various 
kinds of informal education at the ccnsiunity level. 

Of the 13 million estimated hy U3GS to be enrolled 
in the more formal kinds of adult education, 27-7 
percent participate in public and private school 
education; 27.5 percent are enrolled in industry 
joh-training; 25.2 percent in university 'and college 
degree and non-degree programs; 13.^ Percent are ■ 
taking courses conducted hy such ccirrj^ 
orgaiiizaticms as lihmries and rroseums 
. percent are eiorolled in correspondence courses; 

5,8 percent are students in private tutorials at 
various levels; and 10,3 percent are engaged in • 
other rion- defined activities. . 

The most common motivation for the adult to retiim 
to school remains career advancszent, hut an increas- 
ing number—estimated at a third of the total-— 
are enrolling for the ^oy of learning. vHiatever^^ 
the motive, the latest figures indicate the growing 
place of adult education in. the .Azierican learning 
scheme . , 
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"Today," Dr. George Aker, AEA imediate past , ' 
president, has pointed out, '^hocls for children 
are still the major agencies of eiucation, "but 
they are not the dominate agencies they once 
were. "29 \ 

These studies of participation in. adult land continxiing 

education vould indicate that more and more Americans are frequently 

participating in educational activities. Although participation 

studies generally include some consideration of vhy participants said 

they vere attending educational activities, they spend little tine 

identifying the specific characteristics T^hich iifferentiate these ' 

.habitual learners from less learning- oriented citizens. 

It TTOuld be most useful for professions and professional 

' schools to "be able to recruit those individxials vho could be relied 

upon to continue their professional education. Cyril 0. Houle and 

several of hxs doctoral students seem to have done most of the avail- 

able research on this intriguing topic. Houle *3 The Inquiring Mind 

(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 15S3)*is the classic stuiy 

in this area. He attempts to probe the nature, the beliefs, and the 

actions of persons who have been identified as partaking of continuing 

education activities to an exceptional degree. His major finding seens 

to be that continuiiig learners fall into three groirps—goal, activity, 

and learning oriented, continuing learners. Various themes einerged from 

intervie^fs ^d.th participants and are discussed at some length — hone 

influences, the influence of libraries and reading; hovr the person 

interviewed believes he is viewed by society; and the. factors which he 

believes led' him to become a continuing learner. 

Subsequent attempts by three of Houle *s doctoral students to 

develop theories and obtain empirical inforcat ion about types of -adiiLt 

leaniers are summarized in The Continuing lieamer , edited by Daniel 
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Solomon (Chicago: Center for the Study of Lih oral Education for Adults 

196U), Although these papers do not have a very precise bearing on 

prohlems of continuing professional education^, the paper by Alan M. 

Brown, "College Experience and Continuing Education Acti^/ity,'' does 

point out the tencency for alumni of highly- rated colleges to participate 

in a variety of continuing education activities to a greater degree than 

those alumni of "average" colleges— a piece of information which, if 

substantiated, might be vrorth considering when recruiting members for 

one's profession, 

A. fascinating study along similar lines is ghe Ad\ilt ' s learning 

Projects 5 A Fresh Approach to Theory and Practice in Adult Learning , by 

Alien Tough (Research in Education Series No. 1, The Ontario Institute 

for Studies in Education, 1971)- According to a review by Stanley 

Grabcwski, Director of the EiffC Clearinghouse on Adult Education,, Tough's* ■ 

report is a synthesis of several studies conducted over the past seven 

years dealing with the deliberate learning efforts made by men and women. 

It reports on what and why adult learn, how they 
learn, what help they obtain, and hcr,-r much time 
they spend at learning. From the findings of these 
studies, the following general picture of adult 
learning emerges: 

filmosf everyone undertakes at least one or two 
maj or learning efforts a year ; the median- is eight 
projects, with some individuals undertaking as many 
as 20 pro,jects a year. 

An average individual spends 700 hours a year at 
learning projects, but the range varies from zero ' 
to 2509 hours of those reported in this study. 

^fetny learrJjig projects are initiated for practical 
reasons, but some are motivated by curiositj'-, 
interest, enjoyment, as well as by credit tabard 
a degree or certificate. 

. About 70^ of all learning projects are plaxined by 
the learner himself, with; some help from others. 
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The report enconrpasses all Of the ad^'olt's learning 
projects, regardless of vhat he is trying to learn, 
why, hov/, and where; those in'^hi en the learner 
himself does^ most of the day-to-day planning as 
well as classes, conferences, ri^etings^ sensitivity 
groups, and discussion groups orsa^zed "by ah'agency, 
organization, or cluh* ' " . 

/ ' ^ ■ ■ . 

A "learning project" is defined as a series of related 
episodes, adding up to at least seven hours, and in 
each episode, more thsin half of the person's total 
motivation is to gain and retain' certain fairly clear 
hno^^ledge and skill, or to produce scsne other lasting 
change in himself • . • • 

Most adults are motivated hy sane fairly immediate 
prohlem., task,, or decision that demands certain 
knowledge and skill. In relatively few learning 
projects is the person interested in mastering an 
entire "body of suhject matter. Ai:cng the wide range 
of kncr;vledge and skill men and wccien set out to learn 
are the following: 

Preparing for an occupation and then keeping up. 
Specific tasks and prohlems on the joo. 
Learning for home and personal responsihilities. 
ImprovdLng some broad area of cccrpetence. 
Learning for interest or leisure* 

Cioriosity or a question ahout certain suhject matter. 

. . . The empirical data gathered for this study sugges 
some practical steps for institutions and instructors; 

1. - Provide new sorts of help. 

2. Help teachers learn. 

3* Emphasize the follcr;ving ohjectires for students; 
a. Initiate a learning project vhen facing a 

major prohlem, or task, and vhen experiencing 

strong puzzlement or curiosity; 
h. Realize that l earning projects are common, 

natural, and usefiol; 
c. Become more competent at disccr;-ering and setting 

personal life goals and learning goals, and 

pursuing them from the planring stage through 

evaluation. 

il*. Help the instructor feel eqiaal to the students as 
as a person, 

5. Increase the student *s choice of how he learns. 

6. Increase the student *s choice of -rhat he learns. 

7. ibcpeDrfnient with group help for self -planned learning 

8. Eeduce the emphasis for credit. . - 

9. Student should not rely on a single institution for 
his education, even vriLthin a single' year. 

2^ ■ 
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... Among his Toany suggestions for xHirther .research, 
these seem to he the most demanding: more coaxpleite 
picture of \7hy people learn; -^uiy the help learners 
"v-ra.nt and need in setting action and learning goals; 
how to help adiilts hecome more ,ccrpetent at choosing : 
a planner for each learning pro^ject, and vhich types 
of resources are especially corccn- and us ef^il in 
self -planned learning projects.-^ / 

It would appear that Tough's study is going to be req\iired reading for 

program designers in continuing education for sere tine to come. 



Motivation 

* From participation studies and from Tough's report \re gain some 

insight into -who studies and how they organize their study. There are 

relatively few studies within various professions "wbich indicate exactly 

what motivates professionals to engage in continuing education activities 

Continuing Education for R&D Careers contains a niniber of findings which 

might apply to other professions to some degree; 

E&D scientists and engineers see .continxiing education 
as a coniplex and dynamic process oriented toward 
positive goals and functions. Generally speaking, 
these goals are: l) Keeping up to date ^d.th the 
state of the art in their o;m field or fields of work 
in which they expect to he ct':mpetent . . . 2) Keepiizg 
up to date with allied and adjacent fields which 
impinge on, or relate to, their cr.--n fields of corrpe- 
tence or which hear directly on their work* 3) Acquir- 
ing vrhatever knowledge they need in order to continue 
working in their fields of specialization or assignment; 
whether this is ne\7 knowledge or not is irrelevant to 
the need for it; pertinence is what matters."^ 

. With reference to employer policy, over one-third of 

the scientists and one-fourth of the engineers say 
it . has strongly encouraged them in their continuing', 
education. Just under one-fou3rth of the scientists and 
over OTp'-er one-third of the engineers say employer policy 
has h^d no effect on their continuing education. The 
remainder say it has partially ir-fiuenced them. The 
men who cite entployer policy as pcsitive* — either * 
strongly or partially encouraging them — cite specific 
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assistances they have received: tuition ref^inds, 
. qpporturxities to attend short courses, meetings, 

and the chance to pursue reading on the j oh, and 
the like. They perceive errrployer policy as having ; 
heneflts for them hut henefits that are not explicit 
goads so much as instruments facilitating their 
study and learning ohjectives.^^ 

Joseph T, Sneed has done an econcmic analysis of continuing 
education in the professions vhich points out the economic factors 
vhich inhihit participation hy professionals. According to Sneed, 
"the professional ^^ho asserts he has no ^tisie* for continuing education 
is saying that attendance incurs costs greater than any perceived henefits, "^^ 
The key to increasing participation jin contin»aing education is to make the 
benefits as immediate and palpahle as possihle, -^^hile decreasing the cost 
It is iniportant in this conteict torenemher that heyond the direct cost of ; 
attendance are the opportunity costs such as foregone earnings or leisure. 
One vay of reducing the cost of foregone leisure is to locate programs 
in" areas ahoundlng in recreational facilities,* Another method o? cost 
reduction is to design the activities to assure that the out-of-pocket 
costs vill he dedubtihle for income tax purposes. 

Methods of henefit a-ugmentation are more difficult to manage. 
It goes "without saying that all programs should possess a m-irTiTm-m level 
of quality and meet a real need of ^ the profession to vhich they are directed. 
Beyond that, ^'I'^Jhat is needed is an educational process that demonstrates 
to almost all participants that their participation iarprcves hoth their 
self-esteem and confidence as veil as their income-earning capacity, 
Although it is relatively easy to plan programs -^^hich increase confidencs 
and improve proficiency, it is often very difficult to demonstrate that 
these programs result in income gains, Qrie -vray of coping -^^th this proolem* 
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is to provide that nonparticipation -vd.11 result in an income loss^ 

Sneed sviggests that ^medicine has moved ahead of all other fields in the 

provision of continuing education "because it V^s prcr/ided denial of 

hospital privileges, exclusion from nedical societies, loss of speciality 

certification or licenses, and malpractice suits as possihle outccnes 

of nonparticipation, ^ • ' 

If in fact the prospect of increased income, or the 
avoidance of an income decline, and strong peer 
pressure are the elements that "'.vill tip the practi- 
tioner's cost-henefit analysis tcr.*-ard participation, 
and it seems highly- likely that tiiey do, the prohlen 
is sinrply hcn^r this set of circumstances is to he 
hroiaght ahout. A very good guess is that it can 
only he done as a result of intense pressure fi*cs3l 
•within a profession and external pressure in the 
form, of either vulnerahility to malpi^^ctice claims 
or legislative or administrative cc^rrs-nds that make 
participation economically expedient. 35 

The t^'To goads of peer pressure and threao of income loss are 
heing institutionalized hy various professions in the form of co!:roulso2ry 
contin^uing professional education. Instead of designing programs to 
take advantage of motivational factors such as personal learning ohjectives, 
individual cost-henefit calculations, enrployer po3-icies or professional 
pride, some professions are simply declaring that participation should he • 
caapulsory in order to maintain certification or licensxire. 

There are a surprising nunher of professions aljready involved 
in various forms of msindatory continuing education^ Judges in New York. 
City must take a t\70-Keek training course ^rhen they are elected to courts 
of general JurT-sdiction, Most school teachers have to enroll in post- 
graduate courses if they -irlsh to raise their salaries or maintain their 
credentials. I^Iany employers in businesses aer^nd course enrollment as 
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a prereqvdsite to promotion. Mandatory contintmag education for the 
relicens-ure of nurses is already a law in California. Most state 
licensing "boards for nursing home administrators ncrj require continuing 
education participation, and the American Institute of CPA's recently 
approved a resolution recommending that the stated, adqgt a continuing 
education requirement in. order for C?A^s to continue to practice public 
accounting. 

Continuing education reqiiirements for various social or citizen- 
ship roles are also proliferating. For example, it is common practice 
to require recipients of welfare to take joh training, parents of juvenile 
deliquents to attend educational sessions at family service agencies, or 
deliquent drivers to take driver training coiirses. 

36 \ • 

This trend tovvard compulsory continxiing education is disturhing 
to many adult educators since the voluntary nature of participation has 
long "been an established feature of adult and continuing education. There 
is some sentnjrient that the idea of "lifelong learning" has "become a popular 
cliche and the concept is groidLng in power due to social pressure rather 
than actual need.^ 

One adiilt educator has suggested that at this rate the citizen 
of the futxire never "be ahle to escape going to school — from the 

"infant school" at the age of six months to the "geriatric learning center" 
in which he dies. 

As continuing education for professional roles "becomes mandatory, 
one thing is certain — the problems of planning meaningful educational 
experiences -^-rill "become much m.ore acute. 
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Local or State governnental "bodies take it Tipon 
themselves to mandate certain course recuirenents, 
"but the required courses are not al-i?ay3 as help- 
ftil as they cotdd he in updating r:ncr.> ledge . . . 
At this moment, hecause of lack of financial 
incentives to institutions, it is h^rd f or inany 
parts of our population to find general adult 
education programs in their o*-m ccmunity, no 
matter how highly motivated they are to continue 
their personal education or their career. ^ 

\Then continuing education hecomes conrpulsory, then the pro^/ision of 

courses in sufficient quantity and variety is necessary to make the 

existence of the requirement anything more than a farce. Creating a 

quantity and variety of courses of any quality Is a significant problem 

for a profession the size of accounting (in vhich four of the larger 

associations total over 177,500 memhers). It would seem to he almost 

an impossihle prohlem for a small, highly specialized professional area 

of activity. 

Even if quality, quantity, and variety of course offerings is 
assured, there remains the enoimous prohlem of who is going to administer 
these requirements. The American Hospital Association has ■;>arneQ that 
"shortage of funds, under staffing, and lack of competent staff at the 
present time make it difficult for most licensing "boards to do even a 
fair job on hasic licensure." In a survey of s-caue Ixcensxng ooa.Tzs 
for nursing home administrators, AfiA found tb^t there was a ver:y- uneven 
application of the relicensure and continuing education sections of the 
laws. 

Some state hoards require that the education courses 
come from a program offered hy a professional 
association or a college within that state alone. 
Other state boards approve courses that are sub- 
mitted to them prior to the. time of offering, pro- 
vided there is sufficient supporting evidence of 
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"benefit to nursing hosie personnels !Ir;e long- 
range trend seems to be tovrard credit courses and 
a%vay f rom short courses, inhou^e prograrzs, or 
planned independent study. Formal credited courses 
are ciore easily appro'/ed by a board cut not neces- 
sarily more effective •-^ \^ 

E» Martin Egelston of the AHA Bureau of l-lan-Dower and Education suggests 
that since improved on-the-job performance is tne trae obj'ective^ profi- 
ciency exajninations would be far more suitable, as a rzeasxxre of perf onance 

hp 

than attenrpting to evaluate records of continuing education participation. 
Sponsorship 

The studies of participation in continuing education discussed 
above found that adults tarn to a variety of institutions to fill their 
.educational ^eeds. One of the most difficult probleins a person encounters 
in furthering his education is identifying the -rarious institutions offer- 
ing relevant programs and determining which of these programs are the type 
in which he is interested. 'In order to understand r:ore about the place of 
these continuing education programs vrithin our crerall educational system 
we will examine some of the current sponsors of continuing education. 

Cne -v/ay to examine the relationship tet;ieen the various sponsors 
of continuing professional education programs is to place them triLthia the 
analytical system proposed by Paul^L. Sssert and ?^ph B. Sperice in their 
article "Continuous, Learning Through the Educative Ccrsiunity: An Eicolcra- 
tion of the Family-Educational , the Sequential-Unit, and the Complenentary- 
Functional Systems. "^^ Essert and Spence have proposed that the educational 
activities of a comrn'onity consist, of three basic systems. The fardJLy- 
educational system is primarily important for childhood education, although 
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it has sonie influence in the areas of motivation and finance on the 
ahility and inclination of an adult to continue his education. 

The sequential-unit system is characterized by gradual steps, 
graded units, or levels leading toTvard higher or more complex levels, 
usmlly measured in terms of grades or units completed* Elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, universities, graduate schools and some 
miscellaneous schools faJJL into this system. 

The complementary- functional system is primarily concerned 'd.th 
pro'/iding systematic learning to 

meet' 'a paDrticular cpei-ational problem of life, 

not learned or inadequately learned in the 

family or the sequential-unit system. It is' " ^ ; - 

complementary therefore, in tvo respects: it 

supplies that learning vhich is required to 

meet a deficiency of learning in other systems 

and it adds to or enhances the matioring potential 

of the learner in *5^ays the other two systems 

cannot do*^^ 

Included in this system are ,meEibership educational programs (religious, 

ci-'/ic, professional, etc.) ^ community service programs (including 

university extension), and in-service or on-the-job education. 

There are various kinds of over-lap between these systems. 

For example, the extra-curricular activities of - schools and coileges 

have elements of the complement ary^ functional system for adult's. Cn 

the pther hand, 

most of the remedial aspects of the complementary- 
functional system at the adult level, such as 
evenixig elementary schools, evening high schools 
gind evening colleges are adaptations of the 
sequential- unit system to the complementary- 
i\mctional system. 
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In an ideal community each of these three systems vould operate 
•with full recognition of the nature and funct^-on of the. others to pro^/ide 
opportunities for anyone to leara vhatever he:^needs to leam^ whenever he 
needs to learn it^ It is iiroortant that new educational activities he 
designed to pro^iote the coordination of these thre^' systems in the educative 
ccEHnxmity, not merely to increase the diversity and confusion. 

University-has ed Professional. Schools 

For individuals interested in continuing professional education 
the most iaxportant institution in the sequential-unit system is the . - 
"university-hased professional school. There are three hasic reasons for 
this importance: 1) the university selects and prepares the professional- 
to-he, 2) the university controls the process of advanced-degree seeliing,^ 
t?jad 3) the university is an occasional sponsor of continuing professional 
education learning experiences. 

We have already discussed some of the major criticisms of current 
trends in professional education. Critics of the professional schools 
point out that many, if not most, of the university-professional schools 
do not even pretend to further the cause of continuing education in their 
professions. Professional leaders charge that the professional schools 
have failed on three counts: l) the professional schools do not search 
out and give preference to "inquiring minds" or potential "continuous 
learners" in selecting entrants into the professions; 2) the schools 
generally do not successfully inspire the professional-to-he \7±th a thirst 
for life-long learr-ing nor equip him vath the intellectual skills to pursue 
his continuing professional education^ and 3) most professional schools do 
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not taie any responsibility for providing a consistent program of con-ir.- 
uing professional education^ even for their alimni. 

In defense of the professional schools it can "be said that 
identifying "inquiring minds" and inspiring a thirst for life-long 
learning are ti-ro very casplex taslvs — which even educational experts 
not fully understand • But vhy do the professional schools avoid cre^-'^ing 
continuing education prograias for their professions? Th-is is a topic 
on which there is much speculation^ most of which r,evolves arb\::nd t"r:e 
inhospitable nature of the university environments. 

The reason most often given for the aosence of continuing s^^-- 
cation program planning in the .university is a general laci of finarrcial 
support. For exairrple, in a study of the contin^oing engineering education 
programs of twenty- four universities,' the twelve found to he "inactive" 
cited limited financial resources as a primary reason for their lac'i: of 
participation.^^ This finding is typical of many professional schools, 
which argue that they must continue to allocate their scarce resources 
to 'the performance of their traditional tasks. In the opinion of Joseph T. 
Sneed, the professional schools sinrply do not perceive that there either 
1) a suhstantial unfilled demand for Continuing education or 2) a reason-- 
ahly certain soiurce of funds to defray the costs of such increased respon- 
sibilities. 

Sneed's econcrzic anal^rsis of the prospects for develaprien-^ of 

university-hased continuing education in the professions concluded -tha^: 

Only a very substantial increase in the derands for , 
continuing education and the appearance of sources 
of funds sufficiently ample to eliminate the risk 
of dilution of tiuditional academic functions will 
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do the job* At that point, and only at that point, 
"universities vdll "be confronted squarely i/ith the 
prohlen of their responsioilities to cbntintiing 
education iinencunfoered hy concerns for, the neglect 
: of their traditional res^Donsibiiities.-' 

Ke feels thiat it is the responsibility of the profefssions to demonstrate 

the already existing demand for continuing professional education ana to 

.take further steps to increase it* The university professional schools 

will then have no excuse for not confronting their cpntinxiing education: 

responsihiDJ-ties „ 

That a lack of finajacial resoxirces is a serious problem in. 
undertaking a program of continuing education seems to be contradicted 
by the experience of university extension divisions. Milton ^Stem points 
out that there has H.ctually br*en a ^'nilk-covr" tradition in higtior continuing 
education.^® In public institutions extension programs are exptected to 
provide a high level of self-support, and in private institutions they 
are asked frequently to shofw significant surpluses over direct costs • 
In an informal survey Stern found that although some attecrpt is reported 
by some universities to maintain lower fees for nori-credit courses^ espe- 
cially in the humanities, courses clearly geared to job inrprovement and 
professional advancement are usually offered at the maxinrum rate "the 
traffic >7lll bear 

One unfortimate effect that this pressure to make money or at 
least to break even has had' on program planning has been to. inhibit 
attemots to expand informal and liberal educatioia programs for adults 
in favor of coiirses planned to attract large audxences. 

It seems that although university sources of sTxpport may be 



grudging J tiiition incOTie can often provide adec-j:ate financing---especially 
since the cost to the individiial is o^ten xinder-rrritten in part or ccripletely 
by the enrployer. 

It voiild seem that the underlying reason universities avoid 
involvement in continuing education is th^t "university faculty and aci:iin- 
istration generally not view continuing education as a legitimate pre- 
occupation of the university* It has heen suggested that this is because 
■ ' university adult education "ms born at a poor tine -then the parent institu- 
tions were too rigid 'to accept it, "5° It is ircnic to note that an e;<ai2i- 
nation of the "university as an emerging institution in the llth^to 15tb 
centuries points up the fact "that at its beginning^ the univer;sity '.;as 
primarily an action program in adxiLt and continuing education^ the first 
students being mature people in search of kno^-rlelge to develop solutions 
to social problems » '»51 hajroened in the inter^/^ening centuries to 

change the imiversity»s view of the education of adults is an interesting 
problem for historians of higher e ducat ion • 

For whatever historical reasons higher adult education toda2r 
has became a separate but not equal paxt of most universitiesV It is 
regarded by niany as a marginal enterprise, not related to what most uni- 
versities see as their major role/ According to sor.e faculty members^ 
"the education of adults is a necessary hindi^nce and results in running 
a class "A" division days and a class "B" division at night ."^^ As a 
result, "I-lany c^y college deans and faculties Icck with Jaundiced eyes 
upon any project which would take the instituti::^:: out of its customary 
role of providing education opportunities -for a select fevr ^dthin certain 
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age groups • 
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' ■ Although much has been v/ritt en about the low regard for adult 
.education activities^ little hard fact is kncf^m. One of the few available 
studies of this phenomenon is arx. investiga-W-oi^vspf faculty perceptions of. 
continuing education at Syracuse University. Although this study iTas 
iiznited to sanxpling faculty opinions of the University College, the 
Syracuse continuing education unit, it points out several reasons for 
the poor jTPage of higher adult education generally. 

One barrier to nore conrplete acceptance of continuing education = 
by the faculty at Syracuse is "the persistence' of this notion that continxiing 
education's most iniportant goal is public relations for the parent institu- 
tion,"^*^ Another ba3:rier is the conception of adult education generally 
as primarily remedial or avocational, which led faculty "outside the 
field to believe that education for adults even at universities was a 
superficial process. "^^ This view is perpetuated by some universities 
which continue to engage in this type of programming. In addition, many 
feculty members still underestimate the ability of adults to learn. 

Despite numerous investigations proving the adult's 
learning ability is at least equal to his youthful 
counterpart, the feeling. exists that the adult is 
not as capable. Some instructors consequently \#ater 
dXTvra subject matter in their adult credit courses, 
resulting in less thali adequate achievement. Then, 
when comparisons of aichievemsnt are examined, the' 
. adult may end tgp at the unfavorable side cbi^ 
• to yoxmger students. 5^ 

University facvilty members tend not to be impressed vd.th the 

opportunities which continuing education programs offer to deal vrith the 

needs of contecrporary society. This is not surprising since cornmiinity 

seirvice generally h-as not been a major objective of university prograzis.^; 



VJhere faculty have not "been crv*ertly bostiley they .; : . 

tend en masse to he indifferent • v^^, ^ ■ • 

attitudes tox'/ard cornrrrunity prohlers, rost. scholars, 
'* even in the social and behavioral science, are li 

most physicians these days-rthe^r icn-t rnaie house.. 
• 'i •■•calls •.••.■■5*^^ 

Milton Stem attributes this hostility or indifference to 

public seivice programming to the inability of tie facuJ.ty to recognize 

that there n s any t nhereht. val hp n n pyngr^Trr rpT r>s; — '--^ nn demands rapid 

adaptability to the changing social scene. Its Tolatility is too great 

a contrast to the relatively nore perrsanent aspects of graduate and -und 

gradmte curricula » The emphasis "vrithin the ciniT^rsity has been to ide: 

tify and teach the "core" of the disciplines and the professions. Sinc^ 

"the THiiversity tends to see itself as sub specie aetsmitatis j"^^ it 

siirrply does not cope "vriUingly with subject matter in "which there is 

rapid change. 

Stem s"uggests that adirinistrators vho are seeking to develqg 
organizational means to meet the university's scxiial respohs 
give first priority to a program of continuing education for- u^ 
fkcxiltiesl 

It is interesting to note thiit the Syrac-jse study of faculty 

attitudes toward continuing education foxmd that fac-ilty members in the 

prof es sional schools held a significantly higher ppirii on of the: excellen 

of continuing education programs, purposes, and instruction. The author 

attributes this fa^rorable attitude to the "pragmatic oiientatioh" of 

the professional schools. ; * : 

By the nature of the purposes of Professional Schools, 
which is to prepare people for specific positions or 
vocations, it may we.lj. be that corr^inuing education 
(vrhich is paragraatically based) would receive greater 
support from indi\'lduals -sdth sinilar orientation. 59 



Negative attitudes of faculty mecibers are reinforced "by the 

current system of re^/-ards in academic circleS** It has "been reported 

frequently that there is a nearly tiniversal ai^sence of remrds and ir.- 

centives for faculty menibers devoting time to. ccn^tinuing education.. 

is traditional for faculty members to "be paid 1%3S noney for teachir:^ 
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the same course in the evening than they receive in the daytime, Th: 

evening "work also -tends to take valuahle time avay from research activ 

and to infringe on leisure pursiiits. Since the raj or rewards of prcco 

and status are dependent upon teaching in degree-granting programs and 

publishing research studies^ it is understandable that it is difficult 

for faculty menibers to develop a more positive attitude taw-ard partici 

pating in continuing education* 

The current structural pattern of the university also contrl' 

utes to the low status of continuing education ^'ithin the university c 

munity. Until recently most efforts in continuing education have ceen 

conducted haphazardly through extension and various ad hoc agencies. 

Accordiag to Milton R* Stem: 

The great issue of the seventies for the um.3jersities 
is hcf;v to organize themselves, in cocrpe3ration ^vith 
other social institutions, to deal'-v-ith the iorperative 
demands of contemporary society , • • The fact is that 
a comtemporary structural model for the interests 
represented hy the rubrics of continuing education 
. and community development has not yet been succes- 
fully established. American higher education alleg- 
edly p2ragmatic to its bones, has noj; developed a 
workable institutional arrangement. • 

In order to gain a greater degree of acceptaxice "V/ithin the 

structural pattern of the university,' 
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» » » some deans and directors of ai-JLlt education 
react defensively "by taking steps to reduce the , 
gap. This is usvially accongplished o;^ duplicating . 
the activities of the parent institution/ Experi- 
mentation, inno'/ation, and revoluticnarj^ goals are 
thus abandoned in favor of more conventional patterns 
to gain respectability and stat-as> Gaining accept- 
ance usually means returning to, cr concentrating ; * 
on, rigid credit programs vhich ten! to he prized 
and considered the basis of qiaality or sound 
standards 

The most successful continiiing education programs have "been 
undertaken vhere administrative attitudes have ceen i2ore flexible and 
permissive, if not exactly supportive, In most cases this tolerance 
has been due to the peripherality of the continuing education prograris, 
but it has meant a greater freedan for innovation and exoerimentation 
than is generally permitted in the more traditionally accepted or r:ore 
highly structTJred divisions of the university. As a result of innc^v^aticn 
and experimentation, extension divisions have alrost ceased to be part 
of the sequential-unit system, and have become the cackbone of the ccn- 
plementary- functional educatior^l system* 

In 1969-70, vhen the "student revolt" in the uni-'/ersities 
errupted, terms used by students to describe the universities typically 
Included "irrelevant courses," "stagnant facultj^," "meaningless grades," 
•phony degrees," and "anemic curricula." At a neeting of the National 
Association of State Universities and land Grant Colleges.in 1971^ 
'Phillip Frandson of the University Eicterision division of UCIA, pointed 
out that universities vhose programs were under attack might consider , 
copying many of the successfiol practices of their ercbension divisions • 

Frandson argued that emulating the methods of their extension 
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divisions would change most imiversities in the follo/ring rays: l) the 
role of the student vould he more active (student vould decide vhen, hovr^ 
and what he vould study), 2) the role of the faculty would he altered 
(imst he hetter equipped to assist r.ethodologically in the learning 
process, he jjart of a learning tean, rate courses on the hasis of the 
nunher of students voluntarily enrolling), 3)^ there would he greater 
involvenent in the planning of curriculum and courses of non-\iniversity . 
professionals — those already engaged in careers in the field for which 
the enrolling students are seeldJig toxOTledge, k) the "tyranny of grades" 
would end; other goails for study, liherated forms of degrees, and certif- 
icates vould he developed, 5) the eirohasis on "research and specialization" 
in the under- gradmte prograni would decrease, 6) more media/communi cations 
technology woxild he utilized, 7) more opportunities for la/er econcrdc • 
and educational, groups to have more education would he provided, 8) more 
prohlem- solving, community development, and puhlic service activities 
wo^2ld he undertaken^ and () most students in the future would heccme 
''part-time*" 

As for the future of Extension Divisions themselves, Milton 
Stem h^s predicted that; 1) within the next ta-renty years or so, the. 
Extension Divisions will turn over to the estahlished units of the uni- 
versity' the part-time credit, extended university, and open-university 
activities; 2) continuing professional eciucation -vdll continue to expand 
its development as a major line of Extension work; 3) there -^-dll he an 
expansion of general cultural education; and k) couiptilsory adult educa- 
tion *;7ill develop and expand. In the future. Stem feels that the ^-rhole 
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miversity vdll be involved in creating post^rofessional, post^degree 
continuing education for mature :neJ^^ and vomen--res^-rdng an activity 
vhich has its roots in the origin of the univeVsiij^^^ 

Some such changes in -universities alre=iy^;. account for the 
development of several innovwative programs of professional continuir:g 
education. For e>3mple, the University of Southern California has deve 
oped the Intensive Semester format (for public alrinistration courses) 
vhich provides an opportunity for study "vTithout long periods a'.vay frcn 
the job. 

Students enrolling in these courses are reqtdred to 
do six veeks of stiidying and readir-g in advance , 
Boolcs, periodicals and other reading raterials are 
sent to the student. These constitute the course 
reading and complete coverage of tze reading is 
expected before the student comes to class. Classes 
are then held for a solid veek. Itzol one Saturday 
morning through the ne:ct Saturday night at least ' 
ko hours of cl9.sswork is scheduled. Sessions are 
held mornings, afternoons and some evenings; During 
the first meeting of the class, an e:<amination. is given 
covering the reading assignments vhich vere completed 
prior 'to coming to the campus. Students \rho do not 
pass this test lose their place in the class and 
"fail" the course • At the end of the intensive veek ' 
students are assigned a term paper or research pro- 
' Ject vhich must be completed vithin size veeks of the 
end of classroom "t^ork, A fiml class convening is 
held at the end of that time for discussion of papers 
and final evaluation of course acccr:pT.ishments. This 
session usmlly runs about ten hours. 

A somewhat similar program for "mid- career" education is the 

Oklahoma Advanced Plan, designed to fill the needs of military or ci^-ll 

ser^/ice personnel ' stationed anyvvhere in the vorli. All requirements 

for degrees can be filled through 1) one veek Intensive Study Sessions 

(either at the Herman Campus or anyvrhere around the vorld), 2) Directed 

Readings, and 3) a Research Paper. Norman campi^ fiegrees such as the 
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VA in Public x\dninistration, MA in Economic^ :.3A, and MA in Education 
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can iDe obtained in this fashion. 

\ ■ ■ 

Finally, the University Without Walls^ concept may have a gre 

affect on the forra of continuing professional educa^tion in the future. 

In a s-ununaiy of the implications of the "open university"/"external 

degree" projects under^^ra^y in this coimtry, John J, DeEolf calls it 

"an idea vrhose time has come." 

The significance for those in contliauing education- 
extension of this major develqpnent in higher educa- 
tion is vast. The open universitj^ concept could "be 
the culmination of nearly all our off- campus credit 
activities. It incorporates much of the service . 
function of the university and has captured the 
imagination of the many who see a cgange in current 
tmiversity structure as imperative. ^ 

This concept deserves a great deal Hore study to determine its useful- 
ness Q.S a delivery mechanism, for continuing professional education. 

One Vray in vrhich some "university-hased professional, schools 
have heen involved in continuing professional education programming is 
through cooperative efforts hetv-reen the "university and another sponsor 
ing institution. This is particularly true in the field of engineerin 
where there are many e>2^1es of collah oration heirvveen the university- 
hased professional schools and the "employing corporation. In the stud 
Continuing Education for R&D Careers ^ s-urveyors found that there vere 
certain prerequisites reqviired hy the professional schools hefore they 
agreed to collaboration. 

In general, universities regai^d fc^ur conditions as 
essential to developing collaborative continuing 
.education efforts "t/ith employers. 
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These are: 

1) Adequate financing, generally ty the esrployer, 
"but possibly also from tuition, fc-indations, and V 
government agencies* 

2) Academic merit, involving a learning experience 
vhich faculty regard as wortln^hile for the student 
and vhich results in "benefits to rJ.s erroloyer 
through his increased coicrpetence cn the Job. 

3) Kutxial benefit to the faculty by being an expe- 
rience consistent -^'d-th their Irrage as educators, 
"by prcATiding them id.th a vorthwhile experience; 
they must also have the freedom to prepare and 
present themselves and their icaterial in a --/ay 
consistent "vrlth their standards ani '.^alues. 

h) Adeqitate staffing ^.d.th persons vho, in the 
opinion of the university faculty, are qualified 
to teach continuing education coxorses, but these 
people need not all be university-ccnnectev irjle 
providing credit is not involved,?^ 

14ijor difficulties in developing collaborative programs report- 
edly occur because of differences in point of viev ever selecting studen:ts 
and because the kinds, quality, and intensity of continuing education 
efforts are not agreed iipon. Both "active" and "inactive" schools rsporied 
that they had experienced considerable frustration and disappointment In 
past experience ^vith off-campus teaching, both credit and non-credit. 
Probably as a result, most currehtly reported collaborative programs 
seem to pertain to traditional degree-seeking ac-i^aties in which mutual 
understanding is usually experienced because both sides have the same 
expectations of these progx^s. Non-degree continuing education activities 

seem to be limited to on- campus, non-credit programs vhich avoid the 
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issues of credits and standards*' 

Despite these barriers to initiating collaborative programs, 
this form of cooperation battieen the sequential-unit system and t'^"^ 
complementary- functional educational system vculd seem to have great 
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potential* Examples of coUalDoration between professional associations 

and university professional schools are appearing^ For example, the 

American Society of Association Executives has been cooperating >rith 

Florida Atlantic University since 1969 on a graduate degree progran for 

Association Executives/ The program involves various forms of organized 

study over a three-year period ^-d-thout requiring the association executive 
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to he a-vray from his office for more than t\<ro veeks at a time. This type 
of cooperation has the advantage of requiring less adaptation of the 
requirements of the university to meet the needs of the profession- It 
should he explored more fully, . • 

Community Colleges 

Althoiigh the university-professional school h-as been, and ••aLl 
probably remain, the single most important institution for professional 
education, the rapidly expandfjig community colleges are challenging the 
xmiversity's overall dominance of the post- secondary educational scene. 
Community colleges every year are enrolling increasing nxombers of ftesh- 
E?an- and sophomore credit students. 5>rening undergraduate extension 
programs are steadily losing students to ccmminity colleges 5. and some 
experts are suggesting that the ccramunity college is the most fertile 
field for the development of continioing education of all Icinds. 

The development of comunjty colleges in the United' States 
is Qust part of a vorld-mde movament tOv-/ard ne^r forms of education 
beyond the secondary level. In 1971? the OECD reported th^t it had 

received information on the development in some thirty-eight countries 

I ■■ - 

of postsecondazy, tertiary, short-cycle or recurrent educational programs. 
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As these various institutions find their pla^re -.-.-ithin the cor^munities, 
their relationship to pre-existing institutior^s zrust "be clarified • As 
one expert points out, ''there are choices to be r:aae:" 

1) UiU the college "be primarily £ si;age in the 
process of higher education? 

2) V/ill the college "be a clear alternative (to the 
urJLversity) vlth its or-m continuing education? 

3) Will the college focus its attention on the 
coriEiunity or region, heconiing part of a systen of 
tertiary education ^./ith such other elements as 
university, industiy, school boards, rroseuins, 
libraries and broadcasting? 

k) Kill the college becone the chief insitution for 
the preparation and continuing education of the 
paraprofessional plus sone general education? 
5) WJJLl the college beco::::e the inaoor institution 
for higher vocational education of all iinds, 
including the professional schools:'73 

In the United States corjnunity colleges have alvrays had a 

"cafeteria*^ approach to course development, based .on perceptions of 

ccemunity need and support for various subject areas, ITor.v- they are 

recognizing the iiiiportance of canmunity- service vocational courses and 

integrating these into their total course offerings. In addition, rran^ 

colleges are changing the structure of their organization to facilitate 

the enrollment of part-tine working students. An excellent example of 

this new approach to continiJdng education are the ccrmunity colleges of 

British Col-umbia, where continuing education is seen as one-third of the 

total jJrogram. 

The first of the British Columbia colleges xvas Selkirk CoH^ge 
opened in 1566.^ According to repoarts, Selkirk College has integz-ate'd 
continuing education into its total program — there is no separate prcgra 
for adults » There is also no separate budget pro^/ided for continuing 
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education. Each department Includes continuing education e:xpenses in its 
regular "budgetary request, mth continuing education given equal status 
in regard to availability of funds. There is a director of r.ontin^jLirg 
education who has surveyed the ccrinunity to determine areas ot .need, 
Ee assists each facvilty member to develop his a>m program of contL?-ulng 
education. It is specified that participation in continuing education is 
one means of Judging a faculty member's readiness for promotion. To 
facilitate attendance hy all memoers of the ccrnrjinity, the normal school 
day runs from 8:30 am to 10 pm. 

Although there is cxarrently a tendency for colleges and university 
extension divisions to attempt to establish parallel and corrrpetiti''7e prcgrami 
some adult educators helieve that the need for continuing professional edu- 
cation is sufficiently great for a success:?ul partnership to he created, 
Jean M, Arnold and fex Rohert Otte point out that "joint planning and 
cooperative offerings of coiorses shovJLd prcr/ide a ziore secure foundation 
for the future of continuing education programs," 

CcGztiunity colleges and "universities can help each 
other considerably vhen their respective strengths 
and distinctive characteristics are vieved as 
complementary rather than competitive. The areas 
of xmiqueness as iderrtified in the literature 
include: 

Commimity Colleges 

1. Accessibility for community residents 

2. Kha/ledge of corzzrunity needs 
3» Teaching orientation 

U, Preparer of para-professionals 

5. Community ser^dLces — a major purpose and function 
Universities 

1. Vfell-structured and staffed extension di-^/isions 

2. Accessibility to theorj'' builders 

3. Subject matter competence 
Preparer of professionals 

5. Continuing education expertise 
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Otte 2ind Arnold feel that organizations of adirLt educators 
from local institutions should "be created to promote systematic plan- 
ning so that each respective coimunity college or university offers 
those prograias which they are most capahle of developing, staffing, 
supporting, and sustaining If such local groups of adult educators 
coTold "be formed, it vould "be extremely desirahle to include as veil . 
continuing education personnel representing various agencies in the 
cantple^-nentary- functional systesi. The ci^eation of such local councils 
of adult educators -^foiild "be a niajor step in the achievement of the educa- 
tive corraunity. ' , 

Proprietary Schools 

In an interaediate position, "between the sequentzaJL-unit and 
coisplenentary- functional systems, are the proprietary schools. These 
profit-naking enterprises aire often similar in struct-ure to the institu- 
tions in the sequential-unit system, hut thexr function in the ccnsnunity 
is to fill needs for vocational training not met hy the non-profit public 
ajid private colleges and universities.^ For some vocations these schools 
are the only source of training; for others, they provide a concise jola- 
oriented vocational training free from the geneiul educational and cultural 
course 'recuixwents usually attached to a college degree, 

^ The survival and success of a proprietaiy school depends on 
its flexibility. As a profit-making entei^3rise it must have an acute 
sensiti-^/lty to the needs of advilts for a variety of training opportunities, 
and the ability to respond to these needs as soon as they are idsntifis^- 
According to recent accounts, proprietary schools are currently heing 
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"chartered ty the dozens, "'^'^ hcf^^rever, the fe^<^^ static bics available 
conflicting and difficult to interpret. The irajor vork on the sub^ 
Cl assrooms on y^in Street by H,F. Clark and H.Sl^ Sloan (llew York; C 
University, I966), provides an interesting description of thfeir -ore 

Corporations 

Of perhaps more significance for professional- level pract: 

are a groiip of coarporate giants which have moved into the educations 

market place in the last decade^ They are providing distinctly corr 

mentary- functional services in "manufacturing educational materials 

ec[uipment^ managing adult education programs, conducting research an 

providing direct instruction to adults /^''^ ' Among the active organi 

listed by various authors are: Xerox^ Time, General Electric, IBM, 

EGA, CBS, Minnesota Mining and ^!aAufacturing, Litton, Lear-Sigler, 7 

inghouse, Crovrell-Collier-Kacmillan, IffV Aerospace, and others- 

"with the financial resources to make the total budget of the Unive 
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of California seem sirall by conrpaidson." Unlike the universities, 
coiporations seem to be convinced that there is a continuing educati 
market of considerable size and prof itability » 

Business and Industry 

In the corrplementary-functional educational system, busine 
and indxistry play a major role» For many professionals vorking inde 
dently or as employees of small organizations, involvement in contin 
education continues to be a personal matter, but professionals in la 
organizations are being provided an increasing xa,r±aty of opportunit 
by their employers » In the late 1950^3 and the early ISoO^s it -was 
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actually common for errrployers to recroit prdfessionals, particiilarly 

engineers, by offering a \'ariety of fringe ber^efits, \rith particular 

enrphasis on continuing education. '^^ ^ . . 

Some experts have suggested that husipies^' and industry are 

probably the largest single source of continuing education and training 

in our society. Unfortunately^ there are no reliable estimates of 

programs, enroUnients^ or industry outlays to prc^ve this point. Statistics 

on continxaing education in business and industry are almost ianpossible to 

find and the validity of those available has been questioned. Apparently 

there is no central source of such infoination, Wo goyemmental agency 

attenrpts to collect statistics on continxiing education in business and 

industry, many companies have not been anxious to publicize their ovm 

statistics, and independent sources of statistical information seem 

equally unavails-ble. After attempting to locate data for his stuiy of 

adult education in the United States, A.A. Liveright concluded: 

Investigations made in connection -with this study 
provided added evidence that no statistics are 
collected by hongovemnental organizations^ The 
• • U.S» Chamber of Commeirce^ the American Management 
Association, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and similar organizations were requested 
to furnish data, jtfolcor^prehensive studies or data 
vere available. °0 

The collection of such statistics vould be a 'difficult, if not 

impossible, task for any agency. One problem is the lack of definition 

of terms — not all those engaged in training activities \/ould be avare, 

or vould agree, that they are functioning in the field of continuing 

education* Another difficulty arises from the fact that some activities, 

such as on-'the-dob training, do not readily lend themselves to data 
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gathering. Finally, many cocrpanies apparently keep few records of any 
of the educational acti'vities of their enrployees, even of paorticipation 
in employer- sponsored programs. 

The primary source of infoimation on training and continuing . 
education in husiness and industry is a "book 'by.H.F, J^ftprk and H.S. Sloan ; 
Classrooms in the Factories (IIe-;f York, Farleigh Dickinson University, : 
Institute of Research, 1958). The findings of Clark and Sloan were 
summarized "by A.A** Liveright as the h est availahle picture of the situation 

In general, Clark and Sloan found that most large industrial 

coroorations and retail establishments carried on educational activities 

TDUt that such programs diminished as establishments "became smaller. 

They report that of the 582 largest coiporations : 
Between 6l.k and 89 per cent offer educational 
activities of some kind. Between Ifl.O and 70.5 
per cent offer programs >riLthin the jurisdiction of 
the corporation and outside,, and between 17«^ aJid 
kS.Q per cent offer these activities only within 
the jurisdiction of the corporation. Betvreen 58.1i- 
and ICQ per cent oiffer some kind of educational 
CErportunity. Between 58.5 sj^d 87.9 P^r cent use 
their own personnel as part-or fiiTI -time teachers, 
while betvfeen 29-0 and 58 9 P^^ /^^^"^ employ college 
professors or other out$iue r^peoialists. In re- 
tailing, they report: of 36 of the largest retail 
establishments reporting, only 3 ^reported no educa- 
tional activities. 8^ 

A more recent estimate of activitiy made by Paul Sheats concludes: : • 

The growbh of con^jany schools (with a projected . 
increase from 7» 2 million participants in 1965 " 
to 17#5 million in 197^) suggests that business 
and industry consider adult eduation a sound 
investment. 83 

Training in business and industry has focused basically on two 
groups. Fnrployees are the primary target, although vdth the rapid advance 
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of technology, training programs have e:cpande4 to serve the customers 

and client systems of the husines? or industrial organization. Further- 

more, since i960, "there has "been a grading trend" f or business and indus- 

try to hecocie involved in the social scene, and ^^-re ^ow see companies 

engaged in training persons \7ho are neither employees nor customers."^ 

There are many possihle modes of continuing education vhich an 

ecrployer can utilize in programs for errployees. In considering large 

research and development laboratories, investigators identified hasicail^ 

six3ifferent modes T^hich are prolDahly typical of most inctustrial situations. 

Enrployer programs of continuing . education consist * . 
essentially of various ccmtiiiations of six d^ 
modes of contintiing education* Ori.^the wh^ 
managements make use of three modes: university- 
credit courses for T?hich tuiticn is refunded; att^ 
ance "at professional meetings for vhich e35)8hses; are 
paid • (and time off is given); and regular series of 
in-lah lectiires and seaimrs, 
variation from' lahoratbry to -laV^ 
ship of the other three modes: in-lah,\ non-credit 
courses taught hy lahoratbiy personnel; outside ' 
short intensive coiirses; and sabhaticar^^'^^^^ 

pay. There is also a library in each .of' the 17* - 
laboratories vhicih is an ixirportant resoiirce both in • /\ 
its housing of the literature and in its 
of services to researchers. ^5 

In addition to these six employer- sponsored modes of continuing 
education, there are tliree self -teaching modes vhich are la^^^^^ 
by employer policy. These include: reading the scientific and technical 
literature, participating in grass roots seminars, and teaching. 

Two large corrrpanies TriLth notable continuing education programs 
for their employees are Eastman Kodak Coagpany and Westinghouse Electric 
Carrpany. . 
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. • • Westinghouse Electric Coiporation offers 
support for graduate study for its errployees in 
ten different geographical areas of the United 
States stnd in conjunction -^d-th more than 25 - 
■universities* T;io of the mjor progranis are the 
Graduate Study Program, vhich leads to a inaster's 
degree or a doctorate in a variety of fields, and 
the Business and tenagenent Program, which is a 
certificate program rather than a degree program. 
These progx^ams vere initiated in- 192?, sjid "by 
1969 J 1,1+01 employees participating in the Grad\xate 
Study Program had received advanced degrees in a 
wide variety of fields. 

• • . the Eastman Kodak Company has "been providing 
such a refund program for out-of-house education 
programs since 1916* In the academic year I967-/ 
69 the company provided tuition refunds to ^,300 
employees. An employee at Eastman Kodak can also" 
receive an academic assigiment for advanced study — 
that is, the employee can enroll in a formal pro- 
gram of 12 months of stiidy at a recognized institu- 
tion and remain on full sala3cy»86 

There are tvo major prohlems in the system of providing contii:":±ng 

professional education throilgh the husiness or industrial ecrployer — 1) a 

lack of systematic organisation and 2) a lack of rational methods of allcca- 

ting opportunity. Continuing Education for E&D Careers points out that even 

employers who actively encourage continuing education participation do so 

in a very erratic manner. 

... the modes of continuing education are not 
highly struct"'ared . . . Even employer- sponsored 
programs of in-lah, non-credit courses are not 
highly structured — stanc3ards of 'student perfor- 
mance are not uniformly applied, usually'" anyone 
may register, and there is little or no integra- 
tion or coordination of these courses so as to 
systematically cover some area of, Ima.^ledge or 
to achieve some specific updating goal, With 
university credit courses and outside, short 
intensive courses, the course itself is highly 
structured and organized, hut the process "by 
which the indi'v'ldual selects smd undertakes 
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one or the other is less than ^brderly, often 
tinplanned, and at times slipshod. Concomi- 
tantly, most laboratories have ^ither no, or 
markedly inadequate, records of 'continiiing 
education among their employees— -eriployer- 
sponsored modes fare little "better, tlmn^ 
personally-orgajiized suid self-teadhing modes* 
Further, most laboratories have no consistent 
"budgeting or coordination of their continuing 
education and none, in the study ' sazrple , 
systematically evaluates the resiolts, either 
short-term or long-range. 87 

The second "basic problem in the provision- of continuing educa- 
tion is that the employer decides •^^rhich eiirployees participate and -^-ybica 
activities are selected. Eirrployers nat-urally tend to think of contin^jing 
professional education in terms of l) cost and 2) participation in 
activities vhich -will directly "benefit the organization. Unfortun^ately, 
since it is difficxilt to demonstrate that preventing individual obsoles- 
cence or piarsuing seme broad educational objective is of direct benefit 
to the employer, these activities are frequently assumed to be most 
profitable to the individual. This assumption influences the pattern 
of allocation of opportunities. 

Hence, there is a strong, underlying asstcnption 
that continuing education activities sponsored 
by ecrplpyers are really revjards (even if some- 
times given in advance like a "Go Nov-Pay later" 
travel plan). It then comes out, as so often 
: ^ -^d-th revTards in this -^^-orld, that those \rho 

gather in most of them are least in need. But 
management cannot see (very often) the point of 
sending a shy and non-^'-erbal young engineer 
off to the heady socialising of a national 
convention at conxpany expense. ^° 

One of the most important -ways in which an employer can enco:::rage 

participation in all the modes of continuing education is to structure 
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the job and the yrork environr^ent so that the indivldi^l lias the tisie 

to keep himself lip to date, or to catch up if necessary. 

The literattire contains various proposals for 
devoting one day a week to keeping up to date, 
or five hours or 5 per cent of the *v7ork veek. 
None of these appear to have received v/idespread 
acceptance, prohal^ly because no one of them fits 
the majority of established work schedules. If 
keeping tcp to date, or catching up, vere simply 
a matter of self -teaching through reading, perhaps 
seme specific number of hours vooild be a reason- 
able proposal but some modes of continuing edu- 
cation require ^^arying sized, blocks of time. 
Also, as the magnitude of technological change 
becomes greater, the individual is less^and less 
able to keep up to date solely on his own time. 
Consequently, many T^rriters on continuing edu- 
cation are calling for a rethinking of the job 
format to include time to keep up to date, not 
only in the speciality of the job assignment 
but in broa.der areas i-rhere new developments 
pertain to the spectrum of the incmbent's 
original training and present interests. ^9 

Despite current problems, there is little doubt that pro'/ision 

of continuing professional education by the enrployer is a very important 

source of training and education in the ccinmunity. In fact, it may be 

possible that some employers \n 1 1 eventually challenge the exclusive 

responsibility of the university in the field of gradioate education. 

A strong case has been made for giving the Ilational 
Federal Labora'tories the power and responsibility 
for granting advanced research degrees. Arguments 
in favor of extending the laboratories* mandate to 
include graduate school are convincing and deserve 
further exploration. The national laboratories 
already possess the manpc^ver, research facilities, 
research tasks, an academic atmosphere, and the 
funding. Most of them have in-house education 
programs, fellowships' and interaships . They are 
also among the greatest users of research graduates. 
With research and demands for an adequate research staff 
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presenting a large portion of cost of graduate 
education,- it is entirely possible that in some 
areas it may "be more efficient tp conduct graduate 
education as an adjunct of a larger scale research 
institution, than it vrould to consider research 
an adjunct of the educational institution. 5^ 
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Unions are actively engaged in continuing education for their 
memhers. Their activities fall into fc-ro "basic areas: l) apprenticeship 
training and 2) lahor education. According to one source, the craft 
unions dominate apprentice training, although this process is regulated • 
ty states and hy the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeships, a large ^hureau 
-with representatives in all major cities. "Apprentice training invol-^res 
on-the-joh training^ plus classroora instruction, vhich is so often offered 
in puhlic night schools vith federal subsidies trom Vocational Education ."^"^ 

lahor education at;be2irpts to meet vorkers^ educational needs 

and interests as they arise from participation in unions. 

AHjnost all lahor education is directed tof^^ard 
those unionists vho are active in their organi- 
zations, either as volunteers, or as paid staff. 
The major eirgphasis is on local union activities. 
These include local officers, members of bargain- 
ing comittees^ ste^^ards vho have the respbnsihility 
for contract enforcement at the work site, I and 
memhers of other committees, such as those con- 
cerned \7ith politics, legislation or ccmmunity 
affairs . . • Since most lahor education is 
directed to^;^^ard increasing the students* conipe- 
tence to function in the lonion, man;>v cocirses deal 
\7ith such prohlems as collective bargaining, union 
administration, cammuni cations, trade tuiion his- 
tory and structure and politics ana legislative 
issues. 92 N 

Considerable lahor education is conducted directly hy the 

unions themselves, without the assistance of other educational institutions. 
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There are, hcr.-raverj twenty- seven forzially esta^blished -university lal^or 
education centers in the United States • These use forms coiEnon to slU 
adtLLt continuing education--short intensive conferences^ residential 
schools (mostly for one week), and evening courses (laost of which run 
seven to ten sessions "but some for a full semester or academic year). 
Each conference or course generally has a specific function which is 
completed when the program is over, however a few centers in recent 
years have sponsored long-term evening programs consisting of a series 
of courses. There is very little correspondence education. T^to of 
the lahor education centers h^ve special purposes. BrooldJigs Institute 
conducts special conferences for elected national union officials and 
Harvard University runs a 13-week resident training program for union 
staff. 9^ 

According to one expert, 

. . . lahor education remains peripheral to the 
adult education morvement in the United States. 
Very fex-f unions take it seriously enough to 
invest sufficient funds for a meaningful pro- 
gram . . . Iftiless. there is a major "breakthrough 
in scale, "based on a massive infusion of union" 
or puhlic funds, or "both, the present situation 
will continue. In some "unions, and for some 
unionists, lahor education will he meaningful. 
. But for the total union movement and for the 
nation, lahor education will represent an 
indication of what might "be done rather than 
a major accomplishment. 95 
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Federal Gavemnent 

The extent of the federal govemment programs of continuing 
education for adults is almost inxpossihle to measure • These activities 
fall roughly into five areas: 1) funding manpo;-rer training projects 
(primarily for the poor)^ 2) funding vocational education programs (for 
young people and adults), 3) training federal employees, k) training 
servicemen, and 5) conducting "basic research on adult learning and personnel 
develorpment , 

State and local governments also train their employees, and 
finance adult education programs through the public schools. There is, 
however, no systematic reporting of activites on the state and local level — 
these efforts vill not he explored here. 

The federal government's manpower training and vocational edu- 
cation activities are apparently administered hy their respective di^-isions 
of the Office of Education's Bureau of Adiolt, Vocational, and library 
Programs, Duidng the 196o*s the federal goveiment reportedly spent 
ahout $12 "billion on manpcr;fer training, "in a variety of innovative programs 
aimed mainly at moving the poor into the lahor force, "5^ logo^ vario\is 
federally- funded vocational education programs enrolled some eight million 
students — at a cost of $1.^, The allocation of vocational education funds 
is roughly: home economics ($l8l million), office occixpations ($217 inil- 
lion), trades and industry ($3l8 million), agriculture ($ll8 million), and 
other ($535 million). ^'^ These programs are of interest here primarily as 
indications of the magnitude of the govenmient^s involvement in the coiirp4e- 
mentary-functional system, not as sources of continuing education for 
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professionals. 

More relevant to the needs of professional practitioners are 

the government's "training prograsns for its am erroloyees. In the past, 

this training tended to he liiaited to the operation of agency proced\ires, 

policies, or eqxaipment. With the tremendous expansion of the federal 

govemnent in the 1930*s and 19ifO's, f oUa-red hy the recognition of grov- 

ing techJiological oh sole seen ce in the 1950's, the need for expanded contin- 

•uing education of goverment ezroloyees hecame iiicreasingly ^apparent. 

In 1958, Congress passed Puhlic law 85-507, the Governnent Brolqy- 

' ees Tiaining Act (GETA). 

, • . the Act provided for a hroad, z^pidly develop- 
ing activity in which all federal, agencies can partic- 
ipate • . . Its oh jective ^-/as to improve efficiency 
and keep enrployees ahreast of scientific and manage- 
ment developments. Essential training rarj he done 
vithin government and non-goveniaental institutions* 
Basic- s3dJJ-s education is not authorized unless qq 
qualified persons cannot he found for specific johs.^ 

Unfler GETA the Civil Service Commission acts as the central unit 

for federal training. 

The Commission's role urider the Act is "both regulatory 
and operational. It issues regulations for and e-'/al- 
uates the agency training activities and it gives 
agencies professional advice. In addition, it direct- 
ly conducts courses for the agencies. 99 

There are. other agencies vrhich conduct training outside GSTA, including 

the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 

Central Intelligence Agency. -^^^ By I969, it vas estimated that the federal 

government v;as spending through all these , agencies about $10h million 

101 

annuially to train ahout 1.1 million of its employees. 
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2'!iich of this educational activity takes place' at the numerous 

study centers for federal enrployees sponsored Nay various agencies. These 

centers are generally cooperative arrangenents "betr-rieen the agencies ani 

educational institutions. They pro^/ide opportunities for cnployees to 

study at an agency's ovm facilities, 

2esides providing classrooH facilities, agencies may" 
furnish conference roczis, audiovisual aids, 'and train- 
ing equipment. Approxir3.tely 130 government off-canrpus 
study centers in cooperation '^•rith over 60 universities 
and colleges serve more than 25^000 students. Gener- 
ally, training offered at these centei*s is at the 
gradiiate level, is career related, and can lead to 
ad^-anced degrees. Acceptance into the program usijally. 
is hased on the academic requirements of the univer- 
sity under vhose direction the off- cajirpus center operates. 
Payment of tuition and other related expenses hy the 
• fedea:al government is dependent of the relevance of the 

training to the individual's work assignment. Depending 
on such factors as availahility of instructors and 
classrooms, vorkload, axid nature, of the course, off- 
earrpus courses are taught off or on enrployer time, 
VirtixaUy all aspects of technological studies in 
science, engineering, administration, and management 
are covered in these programs, ^^2 

Among the off-cairraus study programs are the vKational Bureau of Standards 

Graduate School, the Atomic Energy Co^piission Center for Graduate Study, 

the General Services Administration Study Center, the Joint Institute 

of lahoratory Astrophysics, and centers in most of the National laoora- 

' .103 
tories. 

One of the most remariaole of these study centers is the U,S, 
Department of Agriculture Graduate School, The school xrais originally 
estahlished in I92I to train scientific workers for the USDA, It now has 
an enrollment of 21,000 students — more than the combined under gradmte 
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enrollments of the District of Colmbia^s major -Jirlversities, including 
Pederal City College. Most students are federal eroloyees or their vives;, 
tut any "qualified*' person is eligible to enroll--the most important 
criteria for admission is motivation* 

The USDA school receives no federal funds—it subsists entirely 
on the $22 per credit hour tuition fee. Ho degrees are awarded, but 
students vho complete a prescribed curriculum receive certificates of 
accarplishment. Some 750 part-time teachers offer around 500 courses, 
rajiging from business management to S^^ahili. There is no campns — courses 
are offered in USDA facilities at night and on Saturdays , -^d-th additional 
facilities being donated by other federal agencies. The program is 
characterized by self- directed study , individualized instruction, prograrmied 
learning inaterials, education grcr;-ring out of the interest and experience of 
the student, setting of individual goals and objectives, and advancement 
at one*s o^-rn rate of speed. 

To supplement these agency- sponsored training programs the 
Civil Service CoTmnission offers a number of interagency training oppor- 
tunities for all professionals. The Commission's programs 

... include icanagement training for mid- career 
■ and 'senior professionals; science and public 
policy seminars; and specialized courses in such 
fields as autonatic data processing, ranagement 
sciences, systems analysis, and financial manage- 
ment .105 

The Conimission.also operates executive seiainar centers in Kings point, ITe7.f 
York, and Berkeley, California^ \rhere middle-level executives live on campus 
for a t-.-ro-to-four week period. Executives can also attend the Federal 

, ' 58 
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Executive ^stitua, established in i-'^ay, 

The Institate's program is an e>±ensive eight-^reek 
in-gOTemment and govemment-vide developziental ; 
er-iperience. The "basic curricialisa is concerned 
-.-rith adaptations of governmental structures to 
nev functions, national goals and prograns, and 
innervation of administrative strategies. The 
class size is set at 30 students. Plans call for 
t-.70 concurrenib classes in each session, or 12 
classes per year. The director of the institute 
determines the conrposition of each class T-rith the 
objective of ensuring "balanced representation 
"based on fedeml progi'asis, levels of responsi- 
"bilities,' organizational roles and professions 
of the -oarticipants , and other relevant character- 
istics »-^07, 

A second major source of continuing professional education for 

goveacnnent erroloyees is the Departnent of Defense, By any standai^d, this 

agency conducts one of the world's largest continuing education prograras,-^^^ 

In 1969, the Separtnent of Defense provided training for approxirsately 

800,000 rilitary personnel and 25,000 civilians. The Arrny alone provided 

technical non-cc^at t3ra±nlog of from six weeks to over a year for 38,000 

Arrsy personnel in 1971,'^^^ ' 

Of the nore than 3 million military persorjiel 
errployed in the DepairfcTnent of Defense^ almost 
one cut of every ten is in a^ i^^raal traj.rting 
environment at any one tice, 

retailed acca-j:nts of these educational acti-^/ities appear in Class rocos in 

the Mi">-^-:ar:r oy Harold F, Clark and Harold S, Sloan (New York, Teachurs 

College, Colizfoia University, IS^k) and Education in the Armed Forces "by 

James C. Shelo^Jme and Kenneth J ^ Groves (iTew York: The Center for Applied 

Research in Education, 19^5)* 
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There is a variety of types of training given to servicemeii. 

Skill training is provided to meet the needs of 
1500 occiipational specialities. Half of the 
enlisted men receive training in technical ??l<ills, 
the 2Ea,jority in the maintenance and repair of 
electronic, electrical and mechanical squipnent. 
Ahout 33 percent are trained in supply and admin- 
istrative occirpations and ahout 5 percent ia 
medical and dental specialities. Cnly 12 percent 
receive training in sltLLls directly associated i-rlth 
the firing of veapons . 

More than 300 Army schools exist throxighout the 
United States. Clark and Sloan identified over 
kOOO separate residence courses. Additionally, 
training is provided in hospitals and through 
corre^ondence centers.-'-^ 

In addition, the military also operates four accredited colleges: Aray*s 

West Point, IIavy*s Annapolis the Air Force • Acaderzy in Colorado, the 

Merchant 1/arlne's King's Point. . 

Knowledge of almost sjay suhject can he r^G^iired for some milita 

positions, frcm oceanography, economics, and international relations, to 

'^/ario^is languages. As many as 280O officers may he selected to. purnue 

these topics in the academic programs of civilian institutions, vhile 

ahout 1700 students study at in-house gradiaate insitutions such as the • 

1X3 

Eaval Postgradiiate School or the Air Force Institute of Technology'-. 

Officers require additional training in administirative and lead 

ership * skills as they advance in rarilc. For thd.s purposo the Ar^ied Forces 

provides a remarkahle series of educational experiences. 

ApprOidmately 27.-,000 officers attend has ic courses 
each year to learn ahout exercising the role of 
leadership and the technical fundamentals relatv^d 
to their assignment. Ahout 88OO of the more 
experienced are selected to attend an advanced 
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program at "branch schools to prepare z*or duties 
at higher levels. The pyramid "begins to narrov^ 
and approxiniately 3100 officers -with appr oy?,^at ely 
10 to 15 years of service attend courses vhich 
prepare them for carnmand aM staff positions. 
Finally, the most promising officers (approximately 
950) are selected for senior colleges (i.e., the 
f-' Army War College, the S'chool of ilaval v7arfare, the 

Air War College, the National War Collegs^ gnd the, 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces).^' 

In addition to these educational activities, there are cany 
off-duty educational opportunities for servicemen. These include the 
proTf/ision of tuition assistance for courses at civilian institutions 
(reimbursement up to 75 percent of cost), educationaJ. henefits availahle 
-through Puhlic law 89-358, on-hase contintdng education classes, and . 
correspondence courses. 

Correspondence courses in academic suhjects are available to 
all members of the military service from the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFi), established in 19if2. USAFI currently offers about 
tiib hxandred courses (approximately half at college level) -with- over 
300j00u enrollments yearly. In addition, the A-irzed. Forces has contracts 
vith about fifty colleges and universities to proTide some 6OOO corre- 
spondence courses to servicemen. The USAFI is very active in developing 
testing procedures which vill give accurate indications of the student'ls 
achievement in a subject, regardless of which caorse or textbook he has 
used. These tests are developed for USAFI by universities or testing 
services on the basis of USAFI specifications and the contents of the 
consnonly used textbooks. A rigorous developmental procedure includes 
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the use of nsr;^ tests in civilian schools to permit the establishnent 
;Of norzns, and suTjisission of the tests to the \iherican Council: of Educ 
for determination of a passing score and racoaaaendjfedv course xre 

The Ariied Forces eurploru- a nusiber of educational officers and 
counselors to direct their contin\iing education prograias> These persons ; 
are responsible for providiiig counseling/ career information^^ t 
and evaluation — as -^rell as conducting registration and; eiirollnient .; 
procedures . 

A.pproximately 3600 persons are assigned to education 
positions in the armed ser\a.ces > . , Coi2nselors :. • - 

az^e needed at all levels froa elementary through 
^' higher education • • • Pvecognizi33g the need for n . • . 

techniques, the sei^rices are investigating the 
autornation of seme counselor functions to provide 
quick access particularly in areas such as career- 
oriented inforination.^^^v 

workshops are heing conducted to provide- educ 
tioxiai officers vith: cpportuiia 

skills and knowledge • • As professional ; standards • 
increase there v511 he grovdjig dernands for in-service 
training to ke<ep educational officers qualified for 
their tasks 

••- Considering the extent of the involvement* of the federal gorom- 

ment in the training of its enrployees, including servicemen, it is apparent 

that govem-ient agencies are prohably one of the isaj or sources of research 

ii" continuing education. According to a recent summary of the state of 

continuing education research in the United States: 

Studies in the areas of instructional methods, 
predicting student success, aptitude levels, 
and technical and occupational training have ' >r 
Deen done hy the U.S. ira-'/al- Personnel and Train- 
ing Research lahoratorj" in San Diego, California, 
the U.S« Army Beh-avioral Science Research lahor- 
atory and the Human Resources Research Office in 
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Arlington, Virginia, and the U.S» Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research laboratory near lackland, 
• Texas • The National Center for Educational 
Statistics, U.S, Office of Education, published • 
statistical data concerning adult "basic education 
programs, higher education noncredit activities, 
and participation in adult education •H? 

A niTTLber of these agencies are part of the ndlitary estahlishmentp 

Amed Forces-sponsored research is particularly concerned ^-rith the adult 

learning process » 

The range of adult learning activities • • • 
extends fi^oai the development of self -instructional 
naterials to the design of instructional systems.- 
Research is undertaken to develop significant know- 
ledge concerning learning processes • Courses are 
developed to meet specified training objectives and 
often include procedures for testiiig, e\^luation 
and feedback. Innovations such as programmed 
instruction and conrputer assisted instructional 
programs are being developed and tested. There is '~ 
concern for "ways of iniproving the readability of 
materials. .Some research is directed tor^^rd devel- 
oping and testing training strategies waich may be 
appropriate for vaiying levels within an operational 
training cohte:cfc. Research is under 'v;ay to determine 
K the reading, listening conrprehension, and arithmetic 

skills required for major occupatibnail specialities. • 

It is not surprising that a 'great . msmy of the research reports 
collected and abstracted by the EEJC Clearinghouse on Adult Education 
(pother federally funded agency) are the result of federally sponsored 
research projects. The ERIC system of indexes and abstracts itself is 
probably the single most inrporbant so\irce of inforriration on continuing 
education research and investigation in the United States today. 
Reported irrorovements in the quality, quantity ^ and visibility of con- 
tinuing education research can be attributed in large part of the activitie 
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of the Adult Education Clearinghouse, as well\^as to the existence of 

v. , ■ ;^ ^ j ■ " ■ . 
the ERIC sponsored publications. Research in Education and Current Index 

/ ■ 

to Journals in Education , 

These vast educational activities of the federal government 
unfortunately are not systeraatically descrihed, reported, or evaluated • . 
Although irany of these prograios are prohahly very traditional and routine, 
some of then appear to he highly innovative, experimental,. and successful. 
These adsiirahle prograzis could serve as extremely useful models for the 
' develqpiaent in the pidvate sector of nert^ educational programs for adiiLts, 

Associa'tions 

According to one expert, there are more than 12,000 husiness 
and professional associations In this country^ and almost 10,000,000 
Americans active in some sort of husiness and professional group. I'!any 
of these association? participate in the co^rplementary- functional educa- 
tional system, filling in the ^ps in the preparation of their meaibers 
left hy the sequential-unit system. 

... the average graduate of our high schools and . * 
colleges may possess^ considerahle theoretical know- * 
ledge, even vast stores of general knowledge, hut 
it is not related^ for the most part, to the exigencies 
• of private life. For this reason dissociations have 
more than tripled their efforts in education in the 
past ten years and -vdll more than likely multiply 
their current educational) activities hy several times 
in the coming ten years .--^^ ■ ^ ^ 

Although there is some evidence that younger professionals (especially 

if they live in cities and vere at the top of their class) prefer 
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graduate cotirses^ the older professionals t^oxji first to their professional 

1 on ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

associations for their educational needs ••'-^^ ^' 

Associations are logical agencies to a'ssTirie a strong role in 
continiiing education for several reasons. Associations are focal points 
for the gathering and dissemination of iiifoimticn -which sake s then a 
natural source of continuing education for their nerfoers. They are ahle- 
and -vTiUing to offer high-quality education to their nenibers at a cost 
ofben far helow the market price for commercial prograris of the- sane ; 
quality. Associations are often more open to technological ad-vances 
which loake it possihle to take educational programs to the leasner^ rather 
than requiring the reverse^ as is traditional in colleges and universities » 
They are a"ware th^t inany of their potential students are older people -wiio 
have heen out of college for soiae tisie and are ^dJLling and al/le to design 
programs suitahle for this group's capacities » They naturally assume 
that their programs must he designed in small doses and offered at con- 
venient locations and reasonahle times* 

Finally^ associations have a '"btiilt-in acceptance ffeictor" vTith 
their memhership vhich other institutions vould fiad difficult to match 
at any cost. "Progz-ams offered hy the association can he gua2:anteed almost 
instant acceptance if they are sound in their develqcment and relevant to 
the needs and \?ants of the memhership. '^^-^ The association also en^:ays a 
^l)uilt-in acceptance factor" in the area of gove2mment'-assisted educatiional 
programs J, 'because associations represent, the interests of "whole industries 
or professions in most instances and therefore the government vievs its 
• 
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VLSe of the association as an ideaJ. means of doing the nost good ^d.th the 

least effort ^''r^^ 

There are tiro "basic types of "business and professional associations, 

•with a ferw' variations^ 

Associations conrposed of individual members (i.e. 
people) generally are professional or occupational 
speciality associations, usually called individual 
membership sociliies^ Examples are the American 
Z'!edical Association^ the American Bar Association, 
the Public Relations Society of American, the 
American Society of Real Estate Appraisers, • • . 
Associations conrpossd of aorfcificial entities 
(i.e» corporations, firms, or institutions) are 
trad^ associations. Examples are the National 
Association of VJholesalers^ the American Retail 
federation, the Paper Shipping Sack I^Ianufacturers 
Association^ and the National Consumer Finance 
Association* Of course, there are variations of . ; 
these t\fo types of associations j "^.VCh as the true 
federation and the vertically ali\^r?>>:rl assoc^ 
as corrrpared to associations that ^ara^ for aU 
practical purposes, horizontally aligned, hut 
true trade and individual member associations 
make up tlie mainstream of association structure. 

Associations can also "be described in geographical 
terms. There are national, international, state, ^ „ 
regional and local (i*e, metrcrpolitan) associations,*^ ^ 

There tend to be distinct differences in the vay the t\jo basic' types of 

associations approach continuing education. 

Typically, a trade association is concerned \^rith the 
education of t\m types of individml — the entrepre- 
neurs, vho run the corporations and firms that compose 
its membership and the employees of its members, 
'Trade association activities for official represen- 
tatives of corporate members are most often related 
to entrepreneurial skills such as finance, policy- 
znaking, corporate planning,* budgeting, and other 
activities carried on at high levels of corporate 
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life. In recent years a good (^eal o? attention 
has "been paid to the "people skills of corporate 
captains and are frequently the focus of programs 
conducted "by associations. 

Employees of trade association meribers are often 
eligible to participate in prograizs geared to the 
particular area of specialty that.raies him 
valTiahle to his enrployer. Exajirples of such pi'o- 
graxas are advanced concepts in estii2i.tlng, ne^.f 
trends in personnel adriinistration, training 
program de "elopment^ and so on. Consiierahle 
attention has also heen devoted to the people 
skills of super^d.soz^'- personnel and other exacu-- 
tive personnel considered to he mccile in an 
up^vard direction vithjji a corporate infz^stiixcture. 

In short, the programs offered hy trade associations 
are concerned vith maldLng the inai-rldiial ezcployee 
of the corporate member a more prcfiactive unit 
whether he he a high-i^anking corporate officer or 
an hourly enrployee. 

Associations comprised of individuals engaged in 
the professions- or the near professions take a 
fundamentally opposite approach to the natter of 
education of their members. V/hereas trade associa- 
tions are concerned almost exclusi\-ely vith education 
as a means to increase an indi^'idual's worth to his 
company^ the individual memhershjp society is con- ^ 
cemed -^'Tith increasing the individual's skills and 
knowledge to enhance his ahility to practice his 
chosen profession 'in almost any locale or enviroment. 
It is not unusual in th-is respect to see educational 
programs of individual memhership societies related 
to some form of certification or to th-3 maintenance 
of professional credentials. This is not to imply 
that trade associations are not ccncemed vrith the 
individual as an individual. The c-asic structure 
of the association is such that education can he 
related to corporate henefit piomarily -with tn^^yid- 
ual henefit a secondary hut inrportant concern* 

Individual memhership associations typically offer a -iide range 

of general memhership services --man;>^ •^^d.th• educational aspects. Among the 
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nsxial meinbership ser/ices are: promoting proi-essional a^rareness, recruit- 
ing new people to the pi-ofession, operating job placement services, arrang- 
ing fraternal and social events^ providing oppcjrtuhities for mesbers to 
exchange t-c^-nical inforrnation, publishing journals and newsletters'; organ- 
izing groirp l:?enefits such as travel and insurance programs, accrediting 
professional schools, certifying professional practitioners, pro^/iding 
reference and/or lending library se^rvices, and sponsoring continuing educa- 
tion events. 

During the current recession inany associations have been revising 
their general operdtions to make their total programs more relevant to 
membership ne^ds. Some tj^-picai changes are to regionalize meetings and 
emphasize chapter activities , drop banquets and other ceremonial events 
tighten up the annual neetiuag schedule to trim the time commitment recjoired, 
and streamlir^s the organizational he iarch-;>- in order to give new and yo^mger 
people faster ^.ccess to positions of influence*"^ 

Societies in the field of science and techjiology recently have. 

expanded their ser^.Sces to assist their members in finding and prexiaring 

for new Jobs. For e^^ple, the Engineers Joint Council has recently launched 

a computerizea Job placement service through the College Placement Council, 

stepped up its e-5>lo;yinent counseling ^.ctivities, and has been meeting mth 

industrial executives to spoil out guidelines for use in hiring engineering 
126 

talent. . 

i'^any asscciations which have reshaped their membership services 
are apparently thriving, 'h-ro outstanding examples of membership gra:-rth are 
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the Kational Society of Professional Engineers (3:,000 nev neiabers in 

1971-72) and the Anerican Institute of Certified Public Accountants 

(a ten percent increase in new members annually for the last few years), 

Leonard M» Savoie of the AICPA feels that his organization's "aggressive 

work in the field of standard-setting (the institute pr:^pares and grades 

the national CPA examination) might well explain the continuing grcr^th of 

the 85-year-old organisation, ''"^^'^ '(The AICPA is also extremely active in 

continuing education.) 

As they t'JLrn a'vmy f ram some or their former activities, many 

associations are developing more extensive educational programs. In the 

science and engineering field, the activities of professional associations 

cover a -ride range of services vhich ^ght he adaptahle to other professions 

Vrnile professional societies have alvyays had the 
responsihility for disseminating information on nev 
developments through px;h ligations and meetings, the 
trend in the current decade has heen to develop 
inechanisms for planning, coordinating, and iarplement- 
ing more organized forms of dissemination and instruc* 
tion, We may summarize what leading societies are 

doing as follows: 

■ . * ■" 

A, Dissemination of information. 

1, Journals covering new developments, k??,0'^X?:*dge, 
^ axii techniques and presenting specific a^.i^^-^ivtific 
and engineering data. 

2» Other technical ptiblications, incl^idlng. tzens- 
actions, proceedings, ahstracts and hibliographies, 
monographs, and other specific and detailed tech- 
nical information. 

3» ilon-technical puhlications, containing news 
hoth of gQieral interest and specifically pertain- 
ing to continuing education as vrell as technical 
articles of broad general interest ... 
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Anniial meetings, including botr- the traditior-al 
presentation of papers and discussions and- the 
newer fonnats of short courses/ review, stnd state- 
of-the-art papers as "Dart of the neeting. 

B. Planning, coordimting, and inpler:enting specific 
continuing education activities aimed at updating 
and keeping up to date to overccre or prevent 
obsolescence • 

1» General guides for local chapters or sections 
for planning continvdng education activities frca 
inception to implementation, 

2. Specific instructional riaterials or reccannienda- 
tions for Av^hare they can he ohtainea for local use. 

3. Speaker-lecture tours and touring short courses. 
Surveys of members to determine the^ir needs, 

interests^ and attitudes regarding continuing educa- 
tion. The Society is a mechanisn for quickly and 
readily obtaining information on naw develqpments 
as veil, because of the dispersion of its membership 
geographically and their involvement in all aspects 
of the fields or disciplines vhich the society 
represents. 

5» Cocperative efforts vith other societies, univer- 
sities, and employers in solving problems and meet- 
ing the needs in continiiing education. 

These nine activities are educational in the broadest 
sense. That is, tiiey alert the indiv-idtial to new rmofleige 
atnd technology, make available specific information pertain- 
ing to their use, point out the bread implications of tlese 
develqpments, and provide instructT^cn designed to rake tiem 
readily available to the members. 

The Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers is an aj.t- 

standing e>cample of an association vrhich h^^s developed a continuing education 

r^rogran incorporating m.Gst of the activities outlined above. Since IcS^, 

..he IEEE has bean involved in continuing education for its r/^t-^rs thr^v^L 

its annual meetings and its ptiblications. 

. . . over 100 major annual meetings are held at vhich 
approxinaately 15^000 papers are presented, up-.-rards of 
Uo J ournals and Transactions are puolished containing 
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approximately 35^000 pages of technical (and 
eiucational) inforination • . . "^^^ 

In the iOGO's, foUov-rins the pulDlication of the report of the Joint 

Advisory Comittee on Continuing Engir,eering Studies, the TEZS decided 

to expand its continuing education activities through a variety of ne:^ 

methods. 

The IEEE program is currently designed to develop and dissemin- 
ate educational materials of rnany kinds to "both individuals and organi- 
zational ijinits. The IEEE offerings to individuals are "basically self- 
study courses T^ut they take many forms — correspondence and packaged seif~ 
study courses on technical subjects^ correspondeii^e courses prepared "by 
the I'Sanarenent Games Institute, the "Cassette Colloquia" (tapes of peinel 
discust-zcrxs or paper presentations from annual or local meetings), 
"Soundings'' (a ouarterl^r', highly- edited, corrrpact source of tutorial 
information on selected subjects of high current interest), specialized 
hihliographies of significant tutorial papers published hy I1?EE Groups*, 
and "r-::print hooks." 

IHES progrtitns produced fox the use of local siections, chapters, 
and branches, genorally require an organized -presentation and cla:*?sroom- 
type facilities in order to b^ ri^iil erfective. These include one-day 

shoii; courses (vdth published notes vhich a^ e also sold separately to 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

individuals), slidc-tapa lecture packages, a "Resources Handbook" for 

the use of local Education Chairmen (which list$ and describes educational 

materials and their sources), and DAT*r:; (Dial /iccess Tecbjiical Education — 

• i 
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vhich prcr*'les conc'l!:;e ur;-t'./-date fifteen rnamite reports on the cijL^rer.t 
status of a given sesjccnc of technology. 

The lESS has been expl.orir-^ for future irrrplerientatioa possible 
■ways of providing a more structured continuing education prDgrara^ They 
are particularly interested in developing a nore fonnal t^'ps of re::'.0;fr:ition 
for the tins and. effort expended by their nembers. Currently ^ IEEE is 
considering a two-pronged approach^ First, the association vould under- 
take to provide a series of continuing education "Hoad Maps" vhich would 
lay out the various educational paths an individ::ial night piursue in order 
to achieve a sjecific goal — such as updating hJ.s 1950 degree to a 1973 
degree. Secondly, ZEES would take the responsibility for maintainirig a 
. ''iUinversal continuing education transcript service'" which would record 
the educational achieveuients of indiv'iduals, 'Each individual could then 
deK-Onstrate that he had mintained or upgiraded his cozipetence by neans 
of a single record of all university credit courses, in-plant programs, 

1' 

association offerings, and other tj-'pes of continuing education experiences. ' 

The continuing education activities of the science and engineering 

societies are far in adv-ance of tlie rnajority of professional associations, 

although there is very little conrprehensive data a'^milable to cc::ifirz: 

this ast.erfcion. One of the few available surveys of association education 

acti-vities v.-as reported in Association ^-lanagenent in I968. 

Recently a leading university conducted a questionnaire 
survey to daterr^ine the educational neads of trade and 
professional ass>Dciations based in vrashington, D.C, 
Four hundred and eighty questionnaires were dispatched 
to association executives. Seventy-eight percent of 
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those questioned responded • • . Significantily^ 
55 per cent of the respondents indicated that 
they vere using the conference, secrdnar and " 
institute technique for their educational 
programs. Fifteen per cent stated they vere 
not using the technique at present "but "vJexe 
ready to start, Tt-renty-four per cent recorded 
that they were conducting programs in cooperation 
^vith colleges and universities. 

STjrnmarization of the data shovred that trade and 
professional associations are as sirring an expand- 
ing role in estahlishing education progracis f or 
their meiabers. Requirements- for college and 
university cooujeration in association education 
programs are increasing. 

This su3rvey found that the major education reqiiirenents of 
associations >rere: management skills, puhlic relations, long range plan- 
ning^ enrol oyee selection methods, sind marketing insthods. Fifty percent 
of the association executives questioned stated a preference for one-and 
tvo-day sessions, ft^-enty-six pcrcf^nt preferred progre:ms lasting three 
to five days, and only seven percent indics^ted a desire for programs of 
six to ten days. The most popular time periods vere spring and fall. 
The majority of association executives, stated that they prefer to conduct . 

educational programs separately from national or regi.dna^l convention 
activities. ^32 

Although the majority of the executives contacted ahove preferred 
to serparate their educational programs fran their annu\l coD'^entions, there 
are associations vhich make their annual convention the focus of theii' 
educational program. Some associations are offering almost excl^-isi\-aly 
educational faro at their conventions-^ey^CTDles are the Young Presidents' 
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Organise tion, the llscr:anical Contractors* Association of America and 
the Ivationfl Association of Tobacco Distributors. The Young Presidents V 
Organi*zation alone offers over one hundred vorXshops and seniinars at its 
convention. .Educational prograiaxs for spouses are "being added at so:ne 
conventions on the theory that participation in ine.etings on topics of 
' public and/or professional interest ^-dll increase the spouses* satis- 
* faction "with the convention more than the traditional fashion shOTs and 
shopping tours. •'■^B 

It is obvious that no association can provide all the- forzal 
education, inforriial education , leadershJLp training , and fraternal activ- 
ities needed by its members, .Much of any association's forts \rilX have 
to be directed to diagnosing these needs ^ identifying and publicizj^ng any 
available courses sponsored by other agencies/ stimulating other agencies 
to offer those educational experiences for vhich they have special expertise^ 
cooperating --Tith other agencies to develop programs, and, then, designing 
and offering itself those educational experiences vrhich no other agency, 
would or coiJLd do as veil as the association. 

There are inany benefits attached to sh-aring educational pirograms 
^■j±tYi other agencies. Cooperation \rith federal and state govemnent can 
mean additional sources of financial support. Since the federal ga/em- 
nent began financing programs for e^loyee and manpower training in recent 

years, nany associations have been involved in operating government- sponsored 

• ' l^t 

- training projects, especially through the 'Department of labor. ^ (Most of 

these programs appear to be at the subprofessional or blue-collar level. ) 

ERIC 



. Cooperation "vrfLth colleges and universities opens the possibility 
of acaderic credit being given for contin\iing education participation. Th' 
American Institute of Banking (believed to be the largest privately spon-^ 
sored adult education program in the country) is atteirrpting "to associate 

AIB courses vith junior and city colleges in an attempt to receive accred- 

135 • ■ • 

itation tcr/;ard college degree prograris. 

Cooperation vriLth other agencies can provide more opportunities. 

for practitioners to engage in ''task oriented training," vhich brings 

together professionals and subprofessionals of several specialities. 

The broader disciplinarj'' and interdisciplinary 
dimensions of professional practice are being 
seen in new perspectives, and consequently relevant ' 
specialists are being brought together on a task 
basis • This develoicient is. perhaps most visible . 
^ in the medical and allied health sciences. In 

university settings, professionals from many areas 
of health, plus technicism paraprofessionals and 
subprofessionals, are being related on a team 
basis to a host of interdisciplinary research and 
service tasks. Heart transplant surgeiy and post- 
ofperative care is only one particularly drarpatic 
iil^jstration. Other prof essioi^l 'areas are moving 
•In the same direction. There is heightened recog- 
rition of the irrportance of Integrated and systematic 
fceOTTwork among professiopals, technicians, and 
operatives in general,"3o 

Cooperation can help make it possible for an association to 
expand its educational efforts beyond the direct needs of its profes- 
sional practitioners. Programs for training paraprofessionals and sub- • 
professionals can be one of the most effective 'vays of encouraging pro- 
fessional practitioners to spend more time in xrpdating and expanding 
their professior^l kno;«^ledge. Continuing medical education at Buke has 



offered .fjasturction to nurses employed by doctors which et^hles the 
nurses to perform many of the routine tasks the doctor nonaally: did 
in the course of his daily practice •''-^'^ A similar acti"7ity is uiiden^ay 
in^the legal profession, vhere subprofessional law clerks are being used 
to persdt la^Tyers to engage in more; professional activities, including 
continuing education » 

. Once an association has identified the area in which it nust 
create its cmi programs, - then it becomes involved in the conrplicated 
and demanding process of program planning. La;-rell H. Sklund, Dean of 
Continuing Education at Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan, has 
\7ritten about the program planning process in xiniversity continuing 
' education iii terms which are equally applicable * to the plaruiing^process • 



in the professional association. 

. . , the techJiological and social- pressures of this 
dynamic ftree-enterprise society, of which the pro- 
fessional is an integral part, demand the constant 
systematic application of continuing education. 
Consequently, the patent crying need . is f or Haxiruza 
efficiency and economy in the delivery of this 
commodity to our custome'rs. This demands that we 
not only be i hie to place ourselves on the f or-^ra-rd 
edge of the subject matter and kncryledge-finding 
process, but our met?iods and strategies for effect- 
ing application of this knowledga to the profes- 
sional^ii field of iTperation must be the most modem 
in which we avail c\^arselves of e^reyrf possible • 
e:dL3ting means as well as constap^tly seek new and 
more effective and efficient .ones . Dynamic flex- 
ibility in relating research findings and kncnrlecige 
production to the profes^^nal marketplace is the 
essence of our mission. 

I'lay I presum.e to suggest a list of tenents ... 
By working closely •t-d.th our clientele — or our 
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prospective students--we \rill first cetersiine 
thsir real questions and their genidnely felt - 
needs "before ^>re return to our ivory to,/ers to . 
generate. the answers. In fact, ve>.-rill "be . 
ever avrare that frequently the answers vdJll 
lie only in the collective knavriLedge of the 
students themselves^-and icay often he only 
optiral indications 7:a.tner than hlaclc or vrhite 
unqualified conclusions. In any events \'Te 
(vorking vdth our clients) to.II carefully and ; 
expertly determine pix)gram cont^^ and then 
design the most Effective lee.rniiig e:<psrience\ 
possihle Td^thin the lisats of our professional 
coroetence and creative ingenuity 
TO.th . our clients) -will secure the resource 
people availahle— often from the prof essipnal,:. 
group itself. We (Trorldjig -with o - 
viU clarefuUy [sic3 and thoroughly consider 
the various methods of information transfer 
and structure our progra^i accordingly • We ■ 
(-^forldng with and through oin* student g^ 
•will promote and publicize the event vith 
appropriate: flaix^.and.. dignity so that, the ; ... 
audience— the all-ir^ortant audience- -^-lll know 
then^ vhere -and: veiy irrportantly^ -irhy thej'^ may 
a-^-ail themselves of the experience ' cpporti^ 
We then (in close alliance -with the clients) . 
mil present and administer the program^ devot- 
ing solicitous attention to every detail of the 
plan^ quickly adjusting or' amending as experience 
dictates » Eirrphasis ^dI 1 he f ociised on present- - 
ing these programs in the most' flexiole, ■ regular, 
vimaly^ convenient, dynamic manner possible, v/ith 
the highest standards demanded and delivered— 
.^t jjust gratuitous^;/, espoused^ 

Finally, ve (in conjimction Vith our clients) >-ill 
reviev and evaltiate our programs so that maximum 
impro-^/ements may he made and applied to futirre 
programs , vhich- should he readily demanded and 
forthcoming if we have done our joo^d.th imagina- 
tion and sj^JL (and in close conjunction vj.th our 
clients). ^-^ 
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Continuing Education- -An Orervlev 

Having e>:ainined the potential sponsors of continuing education 
for professionals- -university professional schools, ccramunity colleges, 
proprietary schools, corporations, "business and industiy, unions, federal 
govemnent agencies, and professional associations— ve are left vith the 
prohlesi of allocating the responsibility anong them. 

The general area of continuing education is one in vxhich there 

is a great deal of confusion concerning all lands of responsibility. 

liveright, in I966, identified a nunber of "adult education policy questions" 

which tatirnately nust he ansvrered hy society before a logical allocation 

of continuing education responsibility can be made. 

Among questions tb^t nust be .answered are: 1) Ho;?" 
should costr> of retraining vorkers displaced by 
changing technologj^ be met? Should costs be 
. viwe\red as a cost of industry or should government 
' neet some part? VJhat is happening ncvr? 2) ^'Jhat is 
the nost effective kind of pre-enrployment occvrpa- 
tior-al and vocational training? Should training 
be broad-based in the schools, \rxth industry respon- 
sible for specific 00b training? Haw shotild voca- 
tional occupational and specific job training costs 
be net? 3)'vJho should be responsible for management 
development and trailing? Industry? Management 
associations such as A-I-lA? The universities and 
schools of business? VJhat is the most effective 
means of preparation for mar^gerial responsibility? 
Or, hcTf should vaidous tra irking and education levels 
be combiiied? h) Should business provide education 
■orograms on a profit basis in areas of special 
competence? Would the i;ation*-s occupational needs 
be better ser^/ed through proprietary schools estab- 
lished by major enterprise? If so, ha\i shoxJLd those 
costs be met? 5) Is national policy better served 
by primary contracts bet-vreen Federal agencies and 
pri'^'Ute business for educational and training 
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prograias as had "been the case mth iirban Job 
Corps centers, or should these acti'^/lties "be ' 
limited to educational organizations or agencies!; 
VJhat wuld be the results of any Eia^or shift in 
policy tov/ard private industry .-^ 

These are questions vhich are very difficult to ans^.s'rr 

Sane of them are "being investigated "by the Syracuiie University Z 

tional Policy Research Center, which has "begun a series of stuii 

designed to examine the legal aspec/^"' various potential edu::a 

prohlems in our society. Iheir second study, published in 1971> 

, . » deals vrith the case of a highly trained 
aerospace technician vho sues the social security 
trust for loan benefits, arguing that he is 
economically disabled and l^s been retired by 
society • All the plaintiff mnts is an oppor- 
tunity to retrain himself through education \d,tii 
funds irhich he believes rightfully belong to him. 
Seventy percent" of the attorneys surveyed are of 
the opinion that the case \rlUL coine to court 
and succeed -v/ithin 3 years; 'JOfo see the emergence 
of the concept of life-long education as a right 
as the primary icrpli cation for the future; 80^ 
estimate befeveen 1 and 5 laillion people voiild 
need a similar service by I98O; 755^ estiTT^ate the 
cost of such a service to be in excess of $150 
million a year; and 85^ see the effects of this, ^ 
case, if successful, as beneficial to society. 

Since agencies vith^res jonsibi 1 1ties in continuing elu 

cannot vra.it until these large issues are resolved, they seem to 

arrived at a practical consensus regarding the distribution of c 

basic responsibilities • 

• 'The literature reflects stereotyped roles, assigle 

to the individual, his enrployer, his professional 
societies, etnd the universities • VJhile the over- 
siiirpli cation involved ivill "oe iinmediately apparent 
these roles should be considered here. Current 
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thinking can "be sunEiarized as f ollovrs : The 
individ-ual carries the "basic responsihility 
for his Ov-m developinent and f or^keet)ing up to 
date. His employer has the responsihilities 
or providing hoth opportunities for continuing 
education and a vork environment- -Job structure 
climate that encourages hijn to keep up to date. 
The professional societies and universities 
are obligated to help him "by providing educa- 
tional opportunities and subject natters from 
vhich he can select those best fitting his 
needs » Ecrployers and professional societies, 
nore th-an universities, share some responsibility 
for making the man a\rB^ff. of his needs and helping 
him plan to meet them. 

This dependence on the individual to carry the basic resDon- 

sibility nuast be tempered by the realization that, so far, individual 

responsibility has not proved ovear^rhelmingly successfiol, 

. * , we are not overly impressed vTith the amount 
and nattire of the planning done by individuals for 
their cr/m continuing education, We sense a fair 
amount of "hit-or-miss" activity, especially in 
choosijig professional meetings, short courses, and 
to some extent in z^evie^-dLng the literature, Th^t 
is^ what planning takes place is usually short- 
term without regard to the long-orun future, VThile 
ve recognize that no one can kno^-r the future, m^ny 
of the developments na.v taking place \t±11 linques- 
tionably adversely affect the future of those %fho 
ignore them. As an e:<ar:rple, ve point to the inade- 
quacy of many people in dealing /^-zith computers 
vhose potential they should have recognized a : 
• decade ago as being r^^relev-ance to sophi.sticatei 

research techniques, 

In the opinion of this witer, the most effective agency for 

coordination of the activities of the various sponsors of continuing 

education is the professional association, .. The association is also in 

an exceelent position to motivate its individual members to take advantage 

of the continixing education activities which it has identified and publicized. 
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A Model Sducational Program for an AGSOciation 

The educational progran of an association should "be based on 
a determination of the scope of the proressior:al field. By establishing 

a content zaodel and identifying the areas of professional cosraetencyj the 

\, 

association establishes ^rhat meiobers of a profession are responsible for 

\ 

kno-vong and doing. Once this is done, a minirnal level of co!npetence\ 
can be formulated to measure the preparation of beginning professionals'...^ 
The association should continuously -vork to identify nei-r lma;-rledge and 
techniques of vhich all its professionals should be avrare. By estirrating 
the iragnitude of this nent-r information the association can create a contin- 
ulng education standard ^^hich \r±ll specify ho;^ many hours of updating is 
probably necessary for the average professional per year. 

The association should develop a policy on continuing education 
The focus of this policy should be on the continuing education needs of 
the profession for the next tx^renty or so years. This policy should state 
the association's siipport for the development of specific kinds of 
continuing education activities in the professional schools, community 
colleges, con:2iercial agencies, and the federal government. The associa- 
tion, by utilizing this policy, can selectively suppo2rb those activities 
of other agencies vhich ^-Till lead to the association's desired results. 

Once these fundamental stsjidards are established the associa- 
tion can proceed to design its cr.m educational program. Such a progi^ 
vould include the follo\/ing activities: - 
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1) Ihe association "would assist professional schools in 
designing programs to develop the appropriate competencies 
in "their studerxts, 

2) Ihe association "would do eve3?ything it could to insure 
tha't beginning practitioners had reached a ininirmirii level of 
CQirrpstence. This might include testing or evaluatijis individvals. 

3) Qualified practitioners could he certified. This certifi- . 
catioii might he designed to insure a minimuui level of ccirpetence, 

\)r to recognize a high level of achievement ♦ In fact , it sdght 
be desirable to recognize cosrpetence at several levels, 
ii") Ihe association vould- provide a set of standards for eiiployers 
to tLSe in hiring professionals and endeavor to have these standards 
recognized and enforced, 

5) Ihe association -would take steps to promote the participation 
of its menibers in contintiing education of all kinds. 

^) Publicize how much education is necessary for the 

average professional to remain current, 

"b) Act as a clearinghouse for educational cpport-unities 

available to practitioners which vould contribute to 

"their conrpetence. I&ny associations do this by publishing 

a catalog or nevrsletter of educational programs. 

^) Proi'ide assistance in selecting appropriate subjects 

Q'Ud couz'ses to improve individual conrpetence. This might 

involve the development of vaidous methods of meas-uring 
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coGXietence, such as self-assessment tests. It coiild 

- \ 
also nean the development of a proves sioiial guidance 

and co'Jinseliiag service. ,/ ^' 

d) Participate in national efforts to systematize bhe 
progrannjig and credentialling of continuin.^r education, 
especially the development of a standard continuing 
education unit, 

e) Engage in recording the continuing education partici- 
pation of members (until such tinie as a "better system 

is created) • This vould involve evaluating the reported 
experience in order to record the appropriate amount of 
credit. - - - . 

f ) Develop several f oms of recognition to amrd to 
outstanding participants, 

. g) Pro2:iote an amreness among employers of the irrrportance 
of continuing education. Encourage them to siipport and 
reward their employees* paicicipation. 
6) Provide a "professional develapnent progran." 

a) for "beginning professionals vho need to expand and 
deepen their knowledge of material introduced in profes- 
sional school. This co-ulct oa part of preparing the 
"beginner to reach a level of minimum competency, such 
as the shore courses off 2red to candidates for CPA and 
Ear e:-:aminations . 
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"b) aid older professionals to ga^ji "basic knc:-rledge 

not a^/ailable when the-/ went professional school. 

c) assign educatiopi; ore.: rams to of fer information 

a out new knowledge ai. . c;echniques. 
The association should offer professional develqument courses 
::.r areas of professional concern which are appropriate because 
they involve 

a) Kha.'Tledge which is too specialised for professional 
schools to teach (feiculty may not he fajciliar with content) • 
h) Kna-rledge which is too current for professional schools 
(faculty icay not "be amre of content). 

c) KncTrtledge which the association can provide better 
than any ether source- -i.e.^ members are the ones engaged 
in the most advanced work in the subject. 

d) Khc-.-rledge which no other agency can provide to as iiany 
members as efficiently-^such as small amounts of management 
or human relations training. 

7) Stimulate other agencies to offer relevant programs which 
would be appropriate to their abilities, 
a) community or junior colleges — 

subprofessional or paraprofessional basic knowledge^ 
. technical courses to broaden a professional's back- 
ground (such as vedical terminology in an allied health^ 
program)^ basic c;:^^jrses in outside areas of kna-rledge 
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such as foreign langi-iages or data processing. 
t) universities— , 

any "basic co\irses not taken for the first professionai 
degre*^, manasoinent or personnel adininistration coizrses, 
advanced, degree vork^, co-^xcs thro^agh the extension or 
correspondence division. 

The association should encourage one or more universities 
to create I-Iasters and P^^st-inasters degrees in the pro- 
fession vhich could he achieved through a structured 
progran of short courses^ institutes ^ evening and/or 
correspondence courses. These classes might he conducted 
jointly "by the professior^l school and the extension 
division, 

c) proprietary schools — 

suhprofessional and paraprofessional certificate or 
diploma studies. 

d) corporations — 

educational games^ si^rulation e^:ercises, management 
programs J prograirmed te>rts^ and correspondence coxir^ s» 

e) state and federal agencies — 

exaployee training prcgrans for their own enrployees^ 
training programs funded or administered through 
various agencies. 
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t) other associat5-onG — 

cooperative prograns, t2raining for paraprcfessionals 
and subprofessionals. 

For, organizations developing progrscns in areas of professional 
kna-rlecge the association should serve as a general advisoiy and planning 
con:sittee, representing the needs of the profession and pro^n.ding the most 
advanced a\-ailable pj.afe5:rrional loriovrledge. It should he ahle to advise 
other agencies on the ohjecbives, subject content;, forrsat^ and length of 
any professional progr^a:; to he established. It shoxild also be able to 
rec mend instructors and resource persons persons in the field^ as veil 
as to suggest methods of presentation >rhich shoui.d b^-. eRpr:cially effective 
^ i.th the prospecti-'/B students. The association should bring relevant 
prograzns to the attention of the profess sion and assist in riarlcetijig then. 
Finally, it should be available to assist in the evaluatic^n of the prcgrax".^ 
after they are held. 

This range of activities vould constitute the e''-icational 
prograr. of the association, vith the association's ov/n "professional 
development" courses as a subdivision of the over-all cmtini^ir ed^xcation 
effort. 
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